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ABSTRACT 

This module, one in a series of performance-based 
teacher education learning packages, focuses on a specific skill that 
vocational educators need to create appropriate learning environments 
and to plan and manage instruction that is vjell-suited to the 
learning and psychological needs of today's adults. The purpose of 
the module is to give the teacher skill in identifying kinds of 
information needed to determine individual training needs and in 
selecting appropriate strategies for gathering that information. 
Introductory material provides terminal and enabling objectives, a 
list of resources, and general information. The main portion of the 
module includes three learning experiences based on the enabling 
objectives: (1) demonstrate knowledge of the rationale for 
determining training needs and information for identifying those 
needs; (2) plan, conduct, and evaluate a needs assessment; and (3) 
critique a case study on maintaining student records. Each learning 
experience presents activities with information sheets, samples, 
worksheets, checklists, and self-checks with model answers. Optional 
activities are provided. Completion of these three learning 
experiences should lead to achievement of the terminal objectives 
through the fourth and final learning experience that requires (1) an 
actual teaching situation in which individual training needs can be 
determined, and (2) a teacher performance assessment by a resource 
person. An assessment form is included. ( YLB) 
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FOREWORD 



This module is one of a series of over 130 performance-based 
teacher education (PBTE) learning packages focusing upon 
specific professional competencies of occupational instructors 
(teachers, trainers). The competencies upon which these modules 
are based were identified and verified through research as be- 
ing important to succeisful teaching. The modules are suitable 
for the preparation of instructors in all occupational areas. 

Each module provides learning experiences that integrate theory 
and application; each culminates with criterion-referenced assess- 
ment of the instructor's performance of the specified competen- 
cy. The materials are designed for use by teachers-in-training 
working individually or in groups under the direction and with the 
assistance of teacher educators or others qualified to act as 
resource persons. Resource persons should bo skilled in the 
teacher competencies being developed and should be thoroughly 
oriented to PBTE concepts and procedures before using these 
materials. 

The design of the materials provides considerable flexibility for 
planning and conducting performance-based training programs 
for preservice and fnservLe instructors, as well as business- 
industry-labor trainers, to meet a wide variety of individual needs 
and interests. The materials are intended for use by local educa- 
tion agencies, postsecondary institutions, state departments of 
education, universities and colleges, and others responsible for 
the professional development of instructors. 

The PBTE modules in Category N— Teaching Adults— are de- 
signed to enable adult instructors to create appropriate learning 
environments and to plan and manage instruction that is well 
suited to the learning and psychological needs of today's adults. 
The modules are _ased upon 50 competencies identified and 
verifiad as unique and important to the instruction of adults. 

Many individuals have contributed to the research, development, 
field review, and revision of these training materials. Apprecia- 
tion is extended to the following individuals who, as members 
of the DACUM analysis panel, assisted National Center staff in 
the identification of the competency statements upon which this 
category of modules is based: Doe Hentschel, State University 
of New York at Brockport; David Holmes, Consortium of the 



California State Univers u .y; Joanne Jorz, JWK International Cor- 
poration, Virginia; Jean Lowe, Fairfax County Public Schools, 
Virginia; Jim Menapace, BOC/Lansing-General Motors, 
Michigan; Norma Vilanovich, University of New Mexico; Cuba 
Miller, Sequoia Adult School, California; Donald Mocker, Univer- 
sity of Missouri; and Michael A. Spewock, Indiana University of 
Pennsylvania. 

Appreciation is also extended to the following individuals for their 
critical field reviews of the six modules in the N category during 
the development process: Edward K. Allen, Donna Baumbach, 
Ronald J. Bula, Madelyn R. Callahan, Deborah Clavin, Joe 
Cconey, Yvonne Ferguson, Howard Harris, Ronald Hilton, David 
Holmes, Donna E. Johnson, Edward V. Jones, Russell Krate, Jean 
Lowe, Frances Malanga, Donald L. Martin, Sandy McGechaen, 
Norma Milanovich, Audni Miller-Beach, Donald Mocker, Christa 
Oxford, William Reese, Rick Schau, Steven E. Sorg, Michael A. 
Spewock, Neal Wiggin, and James L. Wright. 

Recognition for major individual roles in the development of these 
materials is extended to the following National Center staff: Harry 
N. Drier, Associate Director, Development Division, and Robert 
E. Norton, Program Director, for leadership and direction of the 
project; Lois G. Harrington, Program Associate, for training of 
module writers, assistance in the conceptualization and develop- 
ment of the materials, and maintenance of quality control; David 
J. Kalamas, Graduate Research Associate, for development of 
illustration specifications; Susan Dziura, for initial art work; and 
Shellie Tremaine and Cheryl Salyers, for their word processing. 

Special recognition is also extenc'sd to the staff at AAVIM for their 
invaluable contributions to the quality of the final printed products, 
particularly to Sylvia Conine for typesetting; to Marilyn MacMillan 
for module layout, design, and final art work; and to George W. 
Smith, Jr. for supervision of the module production process. 
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The National Center for Research in Vocational Education's mis- 
sion is to increase the ability of diverse agencies, irctjtutions, and 
organizations to solve educational problems relating to individual 
career planning, preparation, and progression. The National Center 
fulfills its mission by: 

• Generating knowledge through research. 

• Developing educational programs and products. 

• Evaluating individual program needs and outcomes. 

• Providing information for national planning and policy. 

• Installing educational programs and products. 

• Operating information systems and services. 
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INTRODUCTION 



When adults are enrolled in formal educational 
programs, it is usually for a specific purpose. They 
ere often goal-oriented and come to a learning situa- 
tion in order to meet immediate needs. Whether 
enrollment is voluntary or involuntary, they expect 
that their investment of time and energy will bring 
tangible, useful results. They expect that their needs 
will be addressed and their goals will be met. 

In vocational-technical programs, learners' needs 
and goals generally relate to the knowledge and 
skills required either to succeed in the world of work 
or to pursue an avocational interest. This may in- 
clude basic skills, such as communication and com- 
putation. It invariably includes the technical 
knowledge and skills required for the vocation or 
avocation. In this module, we will refer to learners' 
knowledge and skill needs— their education and 
training needs— simply as training needs. 

Determining the individual training needs of adult 
learners is an extremely important instructional task. 



No matter how completely you have planned instruc- 
tion before going into the classroom, these plans are 
really just the foundation from which individual 
learners build their own learning experiences. In 
order to provide a solid foundation, the individual 
needs, abilities, experiences, and goals of the 
learners must be taken into account. 

It is especially important that adult learners 
understand that they are not to be passive recipients 
of a set curriculum. On the contrary, as adults they 
have not only a yoice, but a responsibility in deter- 
mining their training needs and how they will be met. 

This module is designed to give you skill in identi- 
fying the kinds of information you need in order to 
determine individual training needs and in selecting 
appropriate strategies for gathering that informa- 
tion. In addition, you will also learn how to keep sim- 
ple student records that can be useful as a basis 
for day-to-day planning. 



ABOUT THIS MODULE 



Objectives 




Enabling Objectives: 

1. After completing the required reading, demonstrate 
knowledge of (1) the rationale for determining the train- 
ing needs of adults and (2) various t/pes of informa- 
tion that can help you identify these needs (Learning 
Experience I). 

2. After completing the required reading, plan, conduct, 
and evaluate a needs assessment activity (Learning Ex- 
perience II). 

3. After completing the required reading, critique the per- 
formance of an instructor in a given case study in main- 
taining student records (Learning Experience III). 

Prerequisites 

To complete this module, you must have knowledge of the 
characteristics of adult learners and the process of adult 
development. If you do not already meet this requirement, 
meet with your resource person to determine what method 
you will use to do so. One option is to complete the infor- 
mation and practice activities in the following module: 
• Prepare to Work with Adtilt Learners, Module N-1 

Resources 

A list of the outside resources that supplement those con- 
tained within the module follows. Check with your resource 
person (1) to determin9 the availability and the location 
of these resources, (2) to locate additional references in 
your occupational specialty, and (3) to get assistance in 
setting up activities with peers or observations of skilled 
teachers, if necessary. Your resource person may also be 
contacted if you have any difficulty with directions or in 
assessing your progress at any time. 

Learning Experience i 

Optional 

A resource person and/or peers with whom you can 
discuss the material in the information sheet. 

Learning Experience II 

Required 

A group of peers to role-play adult learners whose in- 
dividual training needs you are assessing, and to cri- 
tique your performance. If peers are unavailable, you 
may conduct your needs assessment activity with your 
resource person. 

A resource person to evaluate your competency in 
planning, conducting, and evaluating a needs assess- 
ment activity. 



Optional 

Reference: Buros, Oscar K., ed. The Eighth Annual 
Mental Measurements Yearbook. Highland Park, NJ: 
Gryphon Press, 1978. 

Reference: James, Wayne B., and Galbraith, Michae* 
W. "Perceptual Learning Styles: Implications and 
Techniques for the Practitioner." Lifelong Learning: 
An Omnibus of Practice and Research. 8 (January 
1985): 20-23. 

Reference: Knaak, William. Learning Styles: Applica- 
tions in Vocational Education. Columbus, OH: The Na- 
tional Center for Research in Vocational Education, 
The Ohio State University, 1983. 
Reference: Orlich, Donald C. Guide to Sensible 
Surveys. Olympia, WA: Washington State Commis- 
sion for Vocational Education, Research Coordinating 
Unit, 1975. ED 112 017. 

Reference: Swirsky, Jessica, and Vandergoot, David. 
A Handbook of Placement Assessment Resources. 
Albertson, NY: Human Resources Center, 1980. 
Experienced instructors, counselors, and other profes- 
sionals in your occupational area whom you can in- 
terview in order to gain more information on how to 
conduct needs assessment activities. 

Learning Experience III 

No outside resources 

Learning Experience IV 

Required 

An actual teaching situation in which you can deter- 
mine individual training needs. 
A resource person to assess your competency in 
determining individual training needs. 

General Information 

For information about the general organization of each 
performance-based teacher education (PBTE) module, general 
procedures for its use, and terminology that is common to all the 
modules, see About Using the National Center's PBTE Modules 
on the inside back cover. For more in-depth information on how 
to use the modules in teacher/trainer education programs, you 
may wish to refer to three related documents: 

The Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education 
Materials is designed to help orient preservice and mservice teachers 
and occupational trainers to PBTE in general and to the PBTE 
materials. 

The Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher 
Education Materials can help prospective resource persons to guide 
and assist preservice and mservice teachers and occupational trainers 
in the development of professional teaching competencies through use 
of the PBTE modules It also includes lists of alt the module competen- 
cies, as welt as a listing of the supplementary resources and the ad- 
dresses where they can be obtained. 

The Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher Educa- 
tion is designed to help those who will administer the PBTE program. 
It contains answers to implementation questions, possible solutions 
to problems, and alternative courses of action. 



Experience I 



OVERVIEW 




Learning 
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. . Knowledge of individual training needs is essential for effective instructional 

Activity planning. For information on the types of student information that can help 

\ M y° u identify these needs, read the following information sheet. 



IDENTIFYING WHAT INFORMATION IS NEEDED 



Consider the following situation. During the first 
class meeting of an introductory welding course for 
adults, the instructor distributed a course outline. 
The outline briefly described the learning ex- 
periences that would be included in the course. It 
also presented a schedule of the time allotted to 
each experience. 

Class members who returned during the next few 
weeks exhibited widely varying amounts of interest 
in and enthusiasm about the learning experiences. 
Some attended sporadically and acted almost as if 
they weren't really interested in the activities that 
were presented. But they came anyway and waited 
for things to get better. Others came regularly and 
worked consistently and enthusiastically, as if the 
learning experiences were of real value. 

The instructor noted one student's complete 
absence, as well as the irregular attendance and 
seeming indifference of other learners. On that 
basis, the instructor assumed ths i many of the par- 
ticipants weren't really interested in learning to weld. 
Not only that, the instructor assumed that the class 
as a whole was something of a failure. 

In reality, the class was probably successful in 
many ways. The class could have been more suc- 
cessful, however, if the instructor had done a more 
balanced job of identifying training needs. 




A need represents the difference between where 
you are and where you want to be. it is a lack. For 
example, if Fran weighs 150 pounds and wants to 
weigh 132 pounds, Fran has a need: to lose 18 
pounds. The source of this need may be external 
(e.g., the doctor says Fran must lose the weight for 
health reasons) or internal (e.g., Fran wants to lose 
the weight in order to look and feel better) or both. 

The instructor in the previous example erred by 
considering only one source of needs: those sug- 
gested or required by the course content. Yet in 
vocational-technical programs, training needs come 
from two sources: the requirements and standards 
of the occupation and the goals and experiences 
of the learners. It is not surprising that the course 
failed to interest some of the learners, because their 
interests in enrolling were never considered. 

To determine the training needs to be addressed 
in an adult occupational program, the two sources 
must be tapped. Only then can you accurately deter- 
mine where the learners are, where they need or 
want to be, and consequently, what learning ex- 
periences should be included in the program. 

One step, then, is to identify occupational re- 
quirements and standards. In other words, students 
enrolling in an auto body course, which is designed 
to train individuals to enter that trade, need to master 
the entry-level competencies required by that trade. 

On the other hand, the evidence strongly suggests 
that adult learners require programs that meet their 
needs. As independent, self-directed, utility-oriented 
individuals, they insist that course work assist them 
in meeting their goals as effectively as possible. 
Their objectives in enrolling may vary. As a result 
of their past experiences, they may already bo pro- 
ficient in some of the competencies to be covered. 
Their other life roles may make it difficult to par- 
ticipate in some kinds of learning experiences. As 
an instructor, you need to identify these kinds of 
learner requirements. 
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Finally, in establishing training needs, you need 
to balance occupational requirements and learner 
requirements. Your own situation will determine what 
constitutes a proper balance. In some cases, oc- 
cupational requirements may take precedence. How- 
ever, in all cases, some flexibility should be pos- 
sible—some attention can and should be paid to the 
individual needs of the adult learners in the class. 

For example, an instructor of an adult education 
class, offered in response to community interest, 
may have a great deal of flexibility. He or she may 
be able to identify learners 1 needs and plan instruc- 
tion geared specifically to those needs. Likewise, in 
a competency-based education program, an instruc- 
tor usually meets individually with each student to 
devise a learning plan that details the specific com- 
petencies that student will work on during a par- 
ticular time period. 

On the other hand, an instructor offering a 
customized training program for a local industry may 
have very little flexibility. The industry wants workers 
trained in specific skills within a specific amount of 
time— no choice. Nevertheless, an effective instruc- 
tor can identify and accommodate individual differ- 
ences. 

For instance, although all workers need to exit 
from the program on the specified date, with the 
specified skills, it is likely that not all of them will be 
starting at the same level. Instruction could then be 
varied so those learners who already possess cer- 
tain skills do not need to repeat that instruction. 

The focus in this module is on gathering training- 
needs information about and from learners— on 
securing learners' answers to such questions as the 
following: 

• What would you like to know or be able to do 
as a result of completing this course? What 
specific knowledge and skills do you hope to 
gain? 

• What related skills and knowledge do you 
already possess as a result of past education 
or experience? 

• What is your preferred learning style? Through 
what types of experiences do you learn best? 



• Do you have any special needs (e.g., weak 
basic skills, hearing problems) that need to be 
met for you to succeed in this course? 

• How do you plan to use the knowledge and 
skills you gain? To gain entry-level employ- 
ment? For professional advancement? To fulfill 
a personal interest? 

How you gather this information is the subject of the 
second learning experience in this module. What in- 
formation you need to gather and when is the sub- 
ject of this learning experience. 

Why do you need to gather this information? You 
need this information to ensure that learners secure 
the instruction they need, in the form that they need 
it. Furthermore, seeking learner input generates a 
sense of ownership and self-direction that is essen- 
tial to adult learning. 

Consider again the instructor in the example at the 
beginning of this information sheet. He or she could 
have handed out a tentative course outline and then 
gathered information about learners 1 needs and 
goals. In that way, the learners could have been ac- 
tively involved in their own learning right from the 
start. 

In addition, the instructor would have been able 
to identify that learners had goals and needs that 
would not be met by the course outline in its pres- 
ent form. Thus, he or she could have taken one or 
more of the following steps to ensure that learner 
needs were, in fact, met: 

• Modification of the course outline to ensure that 
the needs of all learners were met 

• Referral of some learners to courses that would 
better meet their needs 

• Provision of more detailed information on oc- 
cupational requirements and standards, so that 
learners understood why the course outline, as 
presently structured, was appropriate to their 
needs 

Working with learners to identify individual train- 
ing needs may take some extra time initially, but it 
is well worth it. It can save hours that could other- 
wise be lost in confusion, misdirection, ''repeat 1 * 
work, and missed learning experiences. 




What Information? 



Before y>u gather information about the adult 
learners in your class, you first need to pinpoint your 
information needs. Generally, instructors of adults 
find they need to obtain the following types of infor- 
mation about their students: 

• Demographics (e.g., name, address, and phone 
number; life roles; employment status; ethnic 
background; motivation for enrollment) 

• Learning styles 

• Past experiences 

• Past education 

• Career goals 

• Learning objectives 

• Basic skills 

The rest of this information sheet describes each 
of these information areas in some detail. The 
d3scriptions are designed to familiarize you with the 
specific information you might gather in each area, 
as well as the instructional uses of that information. 

Do not let the detail mislead you. For one thing, 
as you will learn later in the module, you will not be 
gathering the information you need solely from the 
learners themselves. You will not, as the amount of 
information might suggest, be using huge quantities 
of instructional time to gather information. On the 
contrary, instructors generally agree that such infor- 
mation should be gathered quickly and efficiently. 

For another thing, your teaching situation will 
determine exactly what information you need to 
gather. You do not necessarily need to gather all the 
information described in this information sheet. You 
need to limit your information gathering. The infor- 
mation you seek should be only the information you 
must have to plan effective, appropriate instruction. 

Your planning time is limited. Instructional time is 
limited. Adults have legal and ethical rights to 
privacy. Your job, therefore, is to be selective in the 
questions you ask and the information you seek. If 
you do not need information in a particular area, 
don't ask for it. 

Demographics 

Instructors often begin individual needs assess- 
ment with questions related to who the learners 
are— both as individuals and as a group. It is impor- 
tant to identify individual characteristics and motiva- 
tions that may influence instruction. Bear in mind that 
not all the following demographic factors affect 
learners 1 training needs in every instructional situa- 
tion. You will need to determine which of the factors 
described here are really relevant in your situation. 




Name, address, and phone number. This infor- 
mation will allow you to contact individuals should 
the need arise. 

Life roles. Adult learners generally have many 
roles to play in addition to that of "student." For ex- 
ample, a student may also have to act as a parent, 
spouse, son or daughter, provider, employee, and 
civic leader. Knowing about learners 1 other roles can 
be useful to you. On the one hand, it can help you 
to help them identify their strengths. They may not 
be aware that the experience they huve gained from 
their other roles can contribute to tlieir ability to learn 
the skills and information that are part of your class. 

On the other hand, it can help you to identify 
potential problems and needs. You may discover 
that learners 1 many responsibilities and commit- 
ments leave little time and energy for course work 
outside of scheduled class time. This has implica- 
tions for your instructional planning. You may also 
become aware of learners 1 need for support ser- 
vices. For example, some learners may need access 
to child-care services while they are attending class. 
Others may need financial aid in order to continue 
their education. 

Come adults may be self-conscious about their 
neeo for extra support; they do not want to feel sin- 
gled oct as needy or unable to help themselves. 
Thus, umcss you tactfully and actively seek informa- 
tion aboiit their needs, learners' essential needs for 
support may be neither identified nor met. And 
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without the needed support, some individuals may 
be unable to successfully complete the instructional 
program. 

Employment status and history. This can be im- 
portant information when you are teaching in an 
occupational program. Are participants currently 
employed? If so, how long have they been working 
in their present occupations? What were their pre- 
vious occupations? Are they considering profes- 
sional advancement or a change of career? If not 
employed, how long has it been since they have 
been in the work force? Have their occupations been 
phased out due to economics or technological ad- 
vances? What possibilities do they see for future 
employment? 

Ethnic background. Awareness of an individual's 
cultural background may be important to under- 
standing his or her attitudes and commitment to the 
program. For example, some cultures do not hold 
formal education to be nearly as important as other 
life responsibilities and activities. Involvement with 
and the financial support of an extended family, 
which traditionally has been dependent on the con- 
tributions of all its members, may be a higher pri- 
ority, thus leaving little time for formal learning. 1 

Motivation for enrollment. Are learners enrolled 
voluntarily or involuntarily? Is this course part of the 
required curriculum? Has an employer required this 
training? If your learners are involuntarily enrolled, 
you will probably want to find out why this is so and 
what attitudes they have about it. If they resent 
forced participation, commitment to learning may be 
quite low or nonexistent. On the other hand, learners 
may have a high level of interest and commitment 
if they were selected for your program because of 
outstanding work or academic performance. Par- 
ticipation may be valued as an opportunity for 
recognition and advancement. 

Questions regarding such issues— age, employ- 
ment status, and ethnic background of partici- 
pants—are not illegal if learners understand that 
they do not have to answer the questions should they 
not wish to do so. Answering such questions must 
be optional. In addition, it is extremely important that 
you make quite clear your reasons for asking ques- 
tions that may otherwise seem to be intrusive and 
personal. Diplomacy and sensitivity to these issues 
are essential. 



1. To gain skill in developing cultural awareness and in using your 
awareness of cultural differences to develop appropriate learning ex- 
periences, you may wish to refer to the modules in Category l. Serving 
Students With Special/Exceptional Needs 



Learning Styles 

Like all learners, individual adult learners ap- 
proach academic tasks with different styles; the 
techniques through which they learn best (or prefer 
to learn) vary. Thus, individual paths to the same 
learning objective may vary greatly. By identifying 
students 1 learning styles, you will be more aware of 
the need to provide alternative learning activities and 
materials, and learners v/ill be able to choose the 
ones that are most appropriate for their styles. 

The scientific study of learning styles is an elabo- 
rate process involving philosophical models that form 
the basis for a series of sophisticated tests. These 
tests are designed to be administered and interpreted 
by trained experts. Some institutions routinely ad- 
minister these tests and provide the results for in- 
structors to use in instructional planning. 

If these testing services are not availaLe to you 
or if time in your course is limited, there are some 
strategies that you and the learners can use to get 
a general feel for their perceptual learning styles. 
Sample 1 illustrates one technique that can be used 
to identify students 1 preferred learning modes rela- 
tively quickly. 

Sample 1 also outlines some common factors that 
distinguish learning styles. One of these is the variety 
of ways in which people prefer to get new information 
and ideas. Through what means do they do this best? 
Reading? Oral instruction? Demonstration? Audio- 
visual materials, such as slides, films, video presenta- 
tions, and audiocassettes? Computer-based learning 
programs? Or, do they use some combination of all 
of these? 

Another factor that determines learning styles is 
the way that individuals best learn to perform a new 
task. Some students prefer hands-on learning and 
need only brief introductory instruction, supple- 
mented by some direction throughout the project. 
There are others who need detailed instruction and 
information about the new activity before beginning 
to work. 

The extent of a learner's need for social contact 
and positive reinforcement is another variable fac- 
tor. Some people will flourish when working in group 
situations, with peer sjpport and regular, positive 
feedback. They may also prefer structured, col- 
laborative activities; direct guidance; and involve- 
ment with th " instructor. Others may learn best when 
they work independently and act as their own men- 
tors—though they will make use of available 
resources when the need arises. 
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SOURCE. Wayne B. James and Michael W. Galbraith, Perceptual Learning Styles Implications and Techniques for the Practitioner, Lifelong 
Learning: An Omnibus of Practice and Research, 8 (January 1985): 22-23 
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You will want to identify not only your students' 
learning preferences but also how these preferences 
differ, depending on the particular learning activity 
(e.g., performing a task, learning new information, 
preparing a presentation). 

There may be great variation in the extent to which 
adults in your course are aware of their learning 
styles. As you gather this information, learners 
whose learning experiences have been fairly limited 
may discover alternative techniques that allow them 
to capitalize on their strengths when acquiring new 
knowledge and developing new skills. 

Past Experiences 

Adults bring a broad range of experience to any 
learning situation. Many have acquired a wealth of 
knowledge and skills through life experiences and 
self-study activities. This experience provides a 
frame of reference for further learning and can in- 
clude such things as employment, hobbies, every- 
day tasks, volunteer projects, community service, 
and special workshops in which learners have been 
involved. 

A number of adults in your program may have 
occupational skills that are directly or indirectly 
related to course objectives. A job title alone does 
not usually indicate the range of skills and knowl- 
edge actually needed to perform the work. Thus, you 
may want to ask learners to briefly describe and 
identify (1) the skills they have gained from current 
and past employment and (2) the ways in which 
these skills might relate to the present learning 
situation. 

You can also ask learners to identify relevant skills 
and knowledge that they have acquired through 
everyday activities. Many common, everyday tasks 
(e.g., home maintenance, car repair or maintenance, 
housekeeping, budgeting, cooking, and a variety of 
hobbies) require a wide range of abilities. Such tasks 
require skills in construction, calculation, planning, 
management, purchasing, transportation, child care, 



and the use of a variety of tools. These skills may 
be useful in the present learning situation, as well 
as in future employment. 

In addition, you can often help individuals begin 
to identify their learning styles by asking how they 
learned the skill necessary for performing these tasks 
Did they learn by consulting people who were knowl- 
edgeable about these activities . . . through work 
experience . . . through observation . . . by studying 
reference manuals? 

With knowledge about learners' past experiences, 
you should be able to design instructional plans that 
make use of this experience. Furthermore, you may 
be teaching in a program in which learners are 
enrolled for educational credit or technical certifica- 
tion. For practical reasons, they may want to accrue 
credits and complete the program as quickly as 
possible. This process may be hastened if students' 
experiences qualify them for credits. 

For example, there are some established formal 
systems for awarding credit for a person's skills and 
knowledge, regardless of how or where they were 
learned. Credits may be awarded for participation 
in a variety of learning experiences: conferences, 
workshops, clinics, tours, inservice training, media 
presentations, and so on. You can check with coun- 
selors at your institution for information on local pro- 
cedures and policies concerning the awarding of 
credits for experiential learning. 

Remember, adult learners may or may not be 
aware of the value of their past experience and its 
relevance to the new learning situation. As they 
review their past experience, they may discover that 
they nave learned much more than they had real- 
ized. Equally important, awareness of their past suc- 
cesses in learning can help adults build confidence 
in their ability to learn new skills and information. 

Past Education 

Information about learners' past education can 
help you determine, in part, their range of 
knowledge and skills. Past education can include 
seminars, on-the-job training, and self-directed learn- 
ing experiences, as well as formal educational pro- 
grams. 

Instructors usually begin to assess students' past 
education by asking about the extent and focus of 
their formal education. This can give you a general 
idea of their range of academic experience, how re- 
cent it is, and what prerequisite or related training 
they have had. With this knowledge, you can plan 
learning experiences that begin at a level appropri- 
ate to the students' knowledge and experience. 
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For instance, in teaching an introductory course 
in computer programming, an instructor would prob- 
ably want to be certain that the learners had 
mastered basic keyboarding skills before he/she 
presented learning experiences in programming 
itself. The instructor might also want to know if they 
had taken other courses in which computers were 
used as resources. Did students learn to use com- 
puters in their occupations or at home? If so, what 
types of computers have they worked with? 

The following is a broad sample of questions in- 
structors often ask learners to respond to (in writing 
or in private) at the beginning of a course. Bear in 
mind, however, that extensive knowledge about 
academic experience is not always necessary or 
relevant to planning instruction. Your actual instruc- 
tional situation will help you establish how much in- 
formation you need. 

• How many years of high school education have 
you completed? 

• What type of diploma did you receive? 

• In what type of program were you enrolled? 
Vocational? General? College Prep? 

• If you left high school before graduating, what 
caused you to ieave? 

• When you were in high school, did you regard 
the experience as pleasurable? Why or why 
not? 

• How many years of postsecondary education 
have you completed? 

• What was your major area of study . . . minor 
area of study? 

• Did you receive a degree or certificate? 

• If so, which did you receive? When did you 
receive it? 

• If you left ajDostsecondary program before com- 
pleting it, what caused you to leave? 

• What courses have you taken— or are you cur- 
rently taking— that are related to this course? 
How are they related? 

• How many years has it been since you were last 
enrolled in a formal education program? 

This information can also help you assess in- 
dividuals' familiarity with the role of adult learner. 
Participants who have had recent, successful ex- 
periences in formal learning situations often have dif- 
ferent expectations and more confidence than 
newcomers. They are also more likely to be fairly 
well-prepared, having had opportunities to sharpen 
their time-management and study skills. 

On the othe hand, adults who have been away 
from school for some time may have some difficulty 
in adapting to their new role as learners. They may 
have weak (or rusty) study skills. They may also en- 
counter some problems in learning to juggle added 



responsibilities with other obligations in their lives. 
If they were unsuccessful in school in the past, adults 
often tend to think that they are incompetent as far 
as school is concerned. These learners may need 
additional help. 

For example, you may need to refer some learners 
to study skills materials or workshops. Often, just 
making adults aware that there are special skills in- 
volved in studying is quite effective. Letting learners 
in on the ''secret" — letting them know that there are 
techniques that they can use for successful study- 
ing—can make an enormous difference. You might 
also need to pace learning activities more slowly at 
the beginning of the program and design some early- 
success learning experiences. Strategies such as 
these can increase learners' confidence and their 
overall performance. 

It is critical to remember, however, that the total 
amount of time spent in formal education pro- 
grams—and the number of degrees and certificates 
earned— make up only a portion of the learning that 
adults have done throughout a lifetime. In order to 
effectively assess past education, you also need to 
find out about students 1 additional learning experi- 
ences, such as participation in on-the-job training, 
workshops and clinics, recreational and community- 
based learning programs, and independent learning 
activities. 

Career Goals 

Approximately 60 percent of the adults par- 
ticipating in occupational programs are enrolled .or 
job-related reasons. Given that job-related reasons 
play such a major role in adult enrollment, it is im- 
portant to identify learners who expect that some or 
all of their career goals will be met as a result of par- 
ticipating in your program. You also need to identify 
their specific goals. 

Several types of career-related goals motivate 
adults to enroll in educational programs. These can 
include training, retraining, job maintenance, career 
exploration, professional upgrading, professional 
development, and requirements for professional cer- 
tification or licensing. 
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With information about learners' career goals, you 
can work with individuals to identify how training in 
your program relates to both their long- and short- 
term goals. With your knowledge of the occupational 
area, the students' experience and abilities, and the 
available resources, you can also help participants 
determine whether their goals are realistic. 

Learners who are uncertain about their goals 
might want your help in clarifying them. Depending 
on the amount of time and information you have, you 
may be able to do this, or you may want to refer them 
to career counselors and materials available through 
your institution. 

Not all learners or instructional programs, 
however, are oriented to, fining that is directed 
toward meeting career goals. Other factors, such as 
personal enrichment, avocational interests, and 
social contact, may be higher priorities. The nature 
of your program, combined with the learners' needs, 
will help you determine whether you need to gather 
information about career goals. 

Learning Objectives 

The learning objectives of adults may vary greatly 
from individual to individual. A number of factors will 
determine individual learning objectives, training 
needs, career goals, basic abilities, intellectual 
curiosity, and avocational interests. Gathering infor- 
mation related to these factors will help you clarify 
which skills and knowledge (i.e., learning objectives) 
learners must acquire in order to achieve their overall 
goals. 

After gathering information about these factors, 
many instructors ask individuals to list their overall 
goals in order of priority. Then, using this list as a 
reference, they work with learners to identify and se- 
quence individual learning objectives that are essen- 
tial to meeting their overall goals. This activity can 
also help make each learning experience more 
manageable and, hence, more effective for the 
learner. 

As you identify individual learning objectives, you 
also need to determine how these relate to the 
overall course objectives and available resources. 
Questions to consider include the following: 

• In what ways do individual learning objectives 
relate to the instruction offered? 

• Does your program provide the necessary 
resources? 

• Do the learners have the prerequisite skills? 

You may find that you will need to make some 
modifications to your original plan of instruction— 
and some individuals may find that they need to 



revise their objectives. In some cases, you may need 
to refer individuals to other resources that can help 
meet their need for remediation. 

For example, some learners may not have realistic 
objectives, given the scope of your program and their 
skills, experience, and abilities. Some learners may 
have objectives that are simply not attainable within 
the limitations of the immediate situation. Some peo- 
ple may be ready for a higher or more specialized 
level of training. Others may need remedial instruc- 
tion before beginning work in your program. 

Some adults may have learning objectives that are 
quite broadly focused. They may have enrolled to 
gain general knowledge or skills in a particular area. 
Or they may simply wish for the opportunity to ex- 
amine new ideas through group interaction, lectures, 
and reading. 

There are also people for whom learning objec- 
tives, per se, are not of primary importance. They 
may see a group learning situation as a good op- 
portunity for social contact or relief from the tedium 
or stress of other circumstances. With some ex- 
perience in the program, these learners may dis- 
cover real interests and develop learning objectives, 
but this does not necessarily happen. They may well 
consider their classroom experience to have been 
a success without these objectives. 

In any situation, knowledge about learners' overall 
goals, combined with their specific learning objec- 
tives, can help you determine how to plan and pre- 
sent learning activities, address individual needs, 
and conduct evaluations. 

Basic Skills 

In some learning situations, you may need to know 
about learners' proficiency levels in basic skills, such 
as writing, reading, oral communication, and mathe- 
matical computation. The need for this information 
will depend largely on two major factors: (1) the con- 
tent and obj actives of the course and (2) the needs 
and objectives of the learners. 

Even in training programs in which the main focus 
is on hands-on skills, learners often need basic skills 
in order to succeed in the program and in the work- 
place. In many situations, students will need to be 
able to read and comprehend written instructions, 
memos, and other reference and resource materials. 
Communication skills (speaking, listening) may also 
be needed in class and on the job. 

In addition, because preparing reports and com- 
pleting forms are integral parts of many occupations, 
learners are often required to possess some basic 
math and writing skills. Some adults may not be 
aware of the need to sharpen or gain skills in these 
areas. 
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The following questions can help you determine 
whether it is necessary to assess basic skills: 

• Which, if any, basic skills do learners need in 
order to achieve the objectives of the program? 

• What levels of proficiency in these skills are 
necessary in order to complete the learning 
activities? 

• Which of these skills do individuals need in 
order to meet their short-term goals . . . long- 
term goals? 

• What level of skill proficiency do they need in 
order to achieve those goals? 

If you determine that some (or a!!) of these basic 
skills are necessary, you then need to gather infor- 
mation that will answer these questions: 

• Have individuals mastered the basic skills 
necessary for success in your program? 

• What levels of proficiency have they attained 
in each skill area? 

• Do any students need remedial instruction in 
basic skills before or while they participate in 
the program? 

It is not unusual to find that individual levels of pro- 
ficiency in each of the basic skills vary greatly. The 
range of variation may include students whose skills 
are very well developed— B id extend to those who 
need extensive remedial instruction. 

In fact, adult literacy research has shown that an 
alarmingly high percentage of adults do not read 
well. Some studies suggest that 20 to 30 percent of 
native-born adults in the United States cannot read 
and understand signs that are commonly used. Fur- 
ther, textbooks and manuals are often prepared at 
reading levels too high for those adults who may not 
have completed high school. 

As you gather information about basic skill levels, 
it is important to remember that you are working with 
autonomous adults. Those whose basic skills levels 
are low may feel embarrassed or defensive about 
this issue. Although they may never have had op- 
portunities to develop basic skills, they may feel- 
due to social pressures and norms— that they 
"ought 11 to have developed them. In fact, to mask 
their inabilities, some adults have found skillful 
means of dealing with situations that require the use 
of these skills. They may well wish to gain basic 
skills— but not at the price of their self-respect. 

It is crucial, therefore, to treat these skills as 
skills— not as barometers of intelligence or character. 
Tact and sensitivity are essential elements in a sue- 
cessful assessment of basic skills. 




Some adult learners may also resist or resent hav- 
ing to deal with English and math skills as part of 
the technical curriculum. To help offset this problem, 
you will need to emphasize that possessing good 
basic skills is essential to success in the occupation. 
Guest speakers and occupational^ related field trips 
can help reinforce this awareness. 

With knowledge about your learners' basic skills, 
you can design learning experiences and choose a 
variety of learning materials that take into account 
both their skills and goals. Individualizing basic skills 
instruction, based on learners' overall training needs, 
is a most effective means of helping them meet their 
objectives. 

In summary, the information that you gather 
should give you some knowledge of who you; 
students are— their abilities, experiences, and 
goals— and what they need in order to meet those 
goals. There may be conflicts in identified needs. 
Some learners' perceptions of their needs may not 
mesh with their goals or with the requirements of the 
institution. With your experience and knowledge, you 
may be able to help reconcile these differences. 

These are all important issues. If an adult takes 
on too heavy or too advanced a load, he or she may 
fail or drop out. With too light a load or too few learn- 
ing experiences that meet his/her needs and priori- 
ties, an adult may drop out due to lack of interest. 

Remember that information alone is not 
sufficient— it needs to be evaluated and used in 
designing instructional plans that will meet individual 
needs. Careful consideration of all the relevant fac- 
tors is essentia! when determining which needs to 
address and how to address them. 
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When to Gather Information 



In order to assess and meet individual needs ef- 
fectively, you will need to conduct information- 
gathering activities in both the initial and ongoing 
phases of your program. These activities do not need 
to be extensive or massive efforts at any time. 

It is essential that you gather information prior to 
and/or during the initial class session so that both 
you and the learners know what 10 plan for in the 
program. Once the program is underway, you will 
need to continue gathering information. After they 
have gained experience in your program, learners 
will have had some time to evaluate (1) their original 
needs and objectives, (2) how well these are being 
met, and (3) how they might have changed. 

To ensure that the program in fact meets— and 
continues to meet— learners' needs and objectives, 
you will need to develop a plan that provides for 
gathering information throughout the learning pro- 
cess. This plan can include the use of a variety of 
devices including in-process surveys, group discus- 
sions, and informal conferences with learners. All 
these activities wil! be most profitable if you have 
established and encouraged learner input from the 
outset of the program. 




You may wish to arrange to meet with your resource person and/or peers 
Optional w ho are also taking this module. At this meeting you could (1) discuss what 

Activity y ou have heard or read aboyt individual training needs and (2) identify kinds 

of information that are useful in determining individual training needs in your 
occupational area. 
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The following items check your comprehension of the material in the infor- 
mation sheet, Identifying What Information Is Needed, pp. 6-16. Each of the 
three items requires a short essay-type response. Please explain fully, but 
briefly, and make sure you respond to all parts of each item. 



SELF-CHECK 

1. All good instructors plan instruction on the basis of the needs, interests, and abilities of their students. 
Why is this especially critical with adult learners? 




2. In assessing the training needs of adults, you must gather information about each of the following areas, 
demographics, learning styles, past experiences, past education, career goals, learning objectives, and 
basic skills. Do you agree with this statement? Why or why not? 
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3. When is the best time to gather this information? 
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Compare your written responses to the self-check items with the model 
answers given below. v our responses need not exactly duplicate the model 
responses; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL ANSWERS 



1 . Because adults have many responsibilities (e.g., 
work, family, and community obligations), their 
time may be limited. In addition, they often bring 
immediate needs to a learning situation, and 
so'.,e needs may be quite pressing. For exam- 
ple, an unemployed single parent may need to 
gain entry-level job skills in order to support a 
family. They may also need access to support 
services in order to succeed in the program. It 
is thus important that such needs be identified 
and met as quickly and efficiently as possible. 

With these responsibilities, adult learners also 
bring a more diverse range of experience than 
that of younger learners. This experience can in- 
clude a variety of knowledge and skills that they 
have gained through employment, past educa- 
tion, community involvement, hobbies, and life 
experiences. You need to identify adult learners 1 
various experiences, skills, and abilities in order 
to design effective instructional plans that build 
on individual strengihs. 

Finally, as mature, self-directed adults, these 
learners have both a need and a responsibility 
to play an active role in identifying their own 
needs and objectives, rather than being told what 
and how they will learn. 

2. There may be some situations in which it would 
be necessary to gather all the types of informa- 
tion listed in the statement; however, in most 
cases it is neither necessary nor desirable. The 
information that you gather about adult learners 
should be limited to the information that is directly 
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relevant to you r particular situation. The collec- 
tion of nonessential information is only time- 
consuming and frustrating for everyone involved. 

In addition, learners need to know how the infor- 
mation that you obtain is to be used. If your pur- 
poses are not clear, students may resent the time 
that is taken by information-gathering activities. 
They may feel that this time would be better spent 
on actual learning experiences. Learners may 
also perceive information gathering as an un- 
necessary invasion of privacy unless they are 
convinced of the practical need for it. 

In the process of identifying the student informa- 
tion that is relevant to your situation, you should 
consider the foliowing two questions: 

• What specific kinds of information will help 
identify individual training needs in your course 
or program? 

• How can this information be used in develop- 
ing learning experiences that will help meet in- 
dividual needs? 

Information gathering is a multiphase activity. If 
data about learners is generated from the intake 
process at your institution, you should obtain this 
information prior to the beginning of the course 
or program. Then, in the opening class session, 
you will need to obtain information that specifical- 
ly relates to the overall objectives of the course. 
In order to ensure that individual needs are be- 
ing met and that you continue to develop ap- 
propriate instructional plans, you will also need 
to gather student needs data throughout the 
course or program. 



Level of Performance: Your written responses to the self -check items should have covered the same ma- 
jor points as the model answers. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, Identifying What Information Is Needed, pp. 6-16, 
or check with your resource person if necessary. 
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For information on a variety of techniques that you can use in securing infor- 
mation about individual training needs, read the following information sheet. 



HOW TO SECURE INFORMATION 




Your own teaching situation— the program con- 
tent, the learning objectives, the length of the pro- 
gram, the participants, and the type of program in 
which you are teaching—will determine the kind of 
information you need to collect, as well as how and 
when to gathe; it. 

Many instructors have found that the needed in- 
formation is best secured through a variety of 
methods— methods that are useful both at the begin- 
ning of the course and on an ongoing basis. None 
of these methods need to be lengthy, complicated, 
or difficult. In fact, simple, direct techniques are like- 
ly to be the most effective tools that you and the 
learners can use to identify and clarify individual 
needs. 

If you are a trainer in a business or industrial set- 
ting, training-needs assessment may involve much 
more elaborate procedures. In these situations, pro- 
fessionally designed needs assessment surveys are 
often conducted prior to designing the training pro- 
gram. Professional assessment techniques can in 
elude long-term formal observations, structured and 
unstructured interviews, reviews of existing person- 
nel records, and lengthy questionnaires. 

Even with information from these sources, 
however, you need to supplement these data with 
information from the individuals in your program. 
Once again, simple, direct techniques are likely to 
be most effective and efficient. 



Your information-gathering activities will be most 
productive if you follow these simple rules: 

• Identify the specific kinds of information you will 
need before you develop and implement 
information-gathering methods. 

• Select the information-gathering methods that 
are most suited to obtaining the data that ycu 
need. 

• Collect only the information that you need. 

Commonly used information-gathering methods are 
as follows: 

• Referral to existing information 

• Information cards 

• Group discussions 

• Questionnaires/surveys 

• Informal interviews 

• Standardized tests 

• Self-assessment tests 

It is generally most useful to obtain a specific kind 
of information through more than one of these 
methods. For example you might first ask individuals 
to rank-order their career goals and learning objec- 
tives on a questionnaire. This would provide you 
with a reference for planning, and it woula provide 
students with time and a private means for consider- 
ing these issues. You could then discuss individual 
goals with the group if you feel that participants 
would benefit from sharing and exploring these 
goals. 

One note of caution: Regardless of which 
method(s) you use to gather information, it is critical 
that you (1) explain to learners your purposes in in- 
formation gathering and clarify any question they 
may have about it and (2) clearly state that any in- 
formation learners give to you will be heid in strictest 
confidence. 

For learners to contribute information freely, they 
must understand how the information will be used. 
For a number of good reasons, many adults may be 
sensitive about disclosing personal information. If 
learners feel that you are asking personal questions 
just to ask— and that there is no good reason for your 
knowing this information— they may very well resent 
being asked or refuse to provide the information. 
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You need to explain that the information will be 
used to develop learning experiences designed to 
meet their individual needs. This may be the first 
time for many adult learners that an instructor has 
ever asked them what they want and need, rather 
than telling them what they need and should get. 
This kind of recognition and respect for 1 he individual 
is essential in adult education. 

It is equally important to communicate your 
respect for your students' privacy. You should 
assure them that what they tell you will be treated 
confidentially. Questionnaires and surveys should in- 
clude a written statement that ensures the confiden- 
tiality of all information that the learners provide. 

You will also need to ensure that sensitive issues 
are approached privately (e.g., in writing or in one- 
to-one conversation) and uiat questions that could 
embarrass learners are tactfully phrased. In addition, 
you should always provide students with the option 
of choosing not to supply information that they wish 
tc remain private. 

Let's look at each of the various methods a little 
more closely. 

Referral to Existing Information 

One excellent source of information about the 
students in your program may be the admissions of- 
fice of the institution in which you are teaching. You 
need to find out what information the admissions 
staff gather from incoming students, and what they 
can pass on to you. 

If your institution has a formal intake process, you 
may have access to data on the educational history, 
occupational experiences, basic skills, and goals of 
your students. Counselors may have also done pre- 
entry testing and counseling to ensure the correct 
placement of learners in your program. 

The sponsors of industrial training programs often 
research both organizational and personnel needs, 
including such areas as career and personal devel- 
opment. These surveys often contain performance 
appraisals, self-evaluation materials, and counsel- 
ing reports. 

Another potential source of information is other 
program staff in your institution— staff that also serve 
ycur students. For example, if you have students 
who are (or have been) enrolled in compensatory- 
type adult education programs, you may have ac- 
cess to the pre- (or post-) assessment results from 
those programs. 

Students in an Adult Basic Education (ABE) pro- 
gram, for instance, may have taken the Adult Basic 
Learning Examination (ABLE)— Harcourt Brace 



Jovanovich; Adult Performance Level (APL) or 
Assessment of Skills for Successful Entry and Train- 
ing (ASSET)— The American College Testing Pro- 
gram, or Tests of Adult Basic Education (TABE)— 
CTB/McGraw-Hill; to name just four such tests. 

Students in a program using the California Adult 
Student Assessment System (CASAS) approach also 
take pre- and posttests. CASAS is a total system, 
including curriculum, instruction, and assessment 
components. Use of CASAS enables adult educators 
to develop and evaluate a life skills literacy program. 

The CASAS general life skills content areas in- 
clude consumer economics, community resources, 
health, occupational knowledge, and government 
and law. Includt J in the system are a test-item bank 
of more than 2,000 field-tested test items, and three 
levels of survey achievement tests. (For more infor- 
mation, contact CASAS Director, San Diego Com- 
munity College District, 3249 Fordham Street, San 
Diego, CA 92110.) 

Information from such sources can give you a 
head start on group and individual needs assess- 
ment. It can provide you with a partial view of the 
range of learners' needs and experience and can 
heip you avoid time-wasting "repea*" questions.in 
class. With these data, yod may also identify infor- 
mation, relevant to your particular program, that 
needs to be elaborated upon or that has not been 
addressed. 

Information Cards 

Traditionally, many instructors start gathering in- 
formation by asking participants to complete basic 
information cards (or forms). Information cards 
should be designed to provide you with basic infor- 
mation about who the learners are, their program- 
related experiences, and their goals. The cards are 
useful as a quick reference for instructional planning 
and for contacting students should a special need 
arise. 

In addition to requesting the learner's name, ad- 
dress, and phone number, you might ask for infor- 
mation that is most related to the course objectives. 
For example, you could ask learners to briefly list 
their current jobs, past occupational experience, 
previous education, hobbies, career goals, and what 
they hope to get out of the program. 

You will probably want to ask students to complete 
and return these cards at the beginning of the first 
class session. This provides some psychological 
"breathing space" for the learners, allowing them 
time to adjust to the new environment and to con* 
sider the learning situation on their own. 
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If the course is short and time is at a premium, 
you may find that having learners complete basic in- 
formation cards and participate in a brief group 
discussion about their goals, experiences, and learn- 
ing styles may be all that you can do— or need to 
do— in initial needs assessment. 

Group Discussions 

A group discussion is an excellent device for get- 
ting to know many of the characteristics, goals, and 
experiences of the individuals in the class and of the 
group as a whole. It also provides learners with an 
opportunity to meet one another and explore their 
needs in a noncritical setting. 

Many instructors gather information through group 
discussions both during the initial class session and 
on an ongoing basis. Conducted properly, a group 
discussion is an especially good opening session ac- 
tivity. You can gather a large amount of information 
relatively quickly, reinforce learners' sense of self- 
direction, and help develop a climate of mutual trust 
between you and the learners. 

Group discussions can also be a valuable tool in 
assessing needs throughout the program. Topics for 
discussion might include the learners' assessment 
of how their needs are or are not being met, how they 
might be better met, and ways in which their objec- 
tives may have changed as a result of their ex- 
periences in the program. 

Group discussions yield other benefits as well. 
They offer a good means for affirming your role as 
a resource person and facilitator, rather than as an 
authority figure. In addition, participants learn about 
the resources— skills, knowledge, and experience— 
that other learners can provide, as well as the sup- 
port that they themselves can provide to others. 
Finally, during a group discussion, additional rele- 
vant information often comes to light as a participant 
responds to a specific topic. 




Planning and selecting topics for discussion. 
A good group discussion has an informal and spon- 
taneous atmosphere, which does not occur by acci- 
dent. There is much that you, as the facilitator, can 
do to plan and guide the discussion so that it is 
rewarding for everyone involved. 

You first need to establish what information you 
want to acquire, what issues you want learners to 
consider, and how much time is available for discus- 
sion. Depending on your particular situation, you 
may want to select all or some of the following topics. 
There maybe additional course-specific topics, not 
mentioned here, that are particularly relevant to your 
situation and suited to group discussion. 

• Life roles— You may be able to learn quite a 
bit about individuals' responsibilities and ex- 
periences by asking them to identify (1) three 
of their major life roles (e.g., employee, parent, 
spouse) and (2) how the skills they have learned 
in these roies might relate to your program. In 
the process, you can help make them aware of 
strengths and skills they already possess that 
will help them succeed in your program. 

• Motivation for enrollment and learning 
objectives— You might begin by simply asking 
learners to talk about why they have enrolled 
and what they hope to get out of the program. 
You may also obtain important information by 
asking learners what they hope the course does 
not entail, and why. 

• Learning styles— You can ask students to 
recall new skills or knowledge that they have 
gained in the last two years and to describe how 
they obtained it. Did they read about it . . . learn 
through watching someone else . . . have it de- 
scribed to them? These new skills could include 
such things as rewiring a lamp, learning to cook 
a new dish, or learning a foreign language for 
a trip abroad. 

Through group discussion, learners can explore 
the different ways in which they learn. This can 
help them (1) identify the methods that work 
best for them and (2) become aware of alter- 
native methods they might wish to experiment 
with. 

• Career goals— Identification of learners' career 
goals is especially important when you are 
teaching in a vocational-technical program. You 
may ask students to identify their short- and 
long-term career goals and discuss how your 
program will enable them to meet their goals. 

• Training needs— You can determine in- 
dividuals' training priorities by first asking them 
to identify and rank-order the five most impor- 
tant skills they expect or need to learn in the 
program. Through group discussion of these 
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priorities, you may alert learners to skills they 
hadn't considered before, which may, in reality, 
be important to them. 

• Goals—How do individuals rank, in order of 
priority, their overall learning, personal, and 
career goals? On what basis do they make 
these decisions? Again, group discussion can 
provide learners with valuable exposure to alter- 
native decision-making processes and value 
systems. 

Preparing questions for discussion. Once you 
have identified appropriate discussion topics, you 
need to prepare a list of questions that are pertinent 
(designed to cover the selected topics most effec- 
tively) and provocative (designed to stimulate discus- 
sion). You should choose questions that are specific 
enough to guide the discussion. In addition, they 
should be phrased so that the responses involve 
some thought and exploration of ideas, rather than 
simple yes or no answers. 

It is also important to state questions in such a way 
that individual needs are emphasized as objectives 
to be met, rather than personal deficits. Using this 
approach, you are more likely to stimulate learners 
to reason out solutions to problems that might arise 
from their needs. 

Futhermore, it is essential not to ask questions 
that could embarrass participants. Some issues are 
better approached privately or in writing (e.g., on 
questionnaires). For example, in a group discussion 
an instructor should not ask adult learners point 
blank, "Can you read and write? How well?" This 
would only serve to embarrass those who can 't per- 
form well and to alienate them from those who can. 

Your role as facilitator. As facilitator of the 
discussion, you are in a position to create a friendly, 
relaxed, nonjudgmental atmosphere where all indi- 
viduals feel free to participate. In doing this, it is im- 
portant to recognize and consider all contributions 
(whether or not you agree with them). You may also 
need to encourage learners who are shy. A direct 
look of interest is often enough to stimulate their par- 
ticipation; or you may need to ask direct, non- 
threatening questions and wait quietly for their 
responses. 

Bear in mind, however, that silence does noi 
necessarily mean that learners are shy or not 
responding to the topic. They may need tirre before 
answering to consider the questions you have 
posed. If learners are having difficulty in responding, 
you may be able to help generate discussion by giv- 
ing an example, from your own experience, that 
relates to the subject. This may also be a good time 
to ask learners to raise any questions they may have. 



Your active interest and support are essential in- 
gredients in keeping a good discussion going. You 
can help by matching learners' diagnoses of their 
weaknesses with examples of their strengths— of 
how their skills and experience in other areas con- 
tribute to meeting their current objectives. 

From time to time, a discussion may get off the 
subject. When this happens, you may need to guide 
participants back to the central issues. But 
remember, the aim of the discussion should be for 
learners to do most of the talking, while your role 
is to facilitate and listen. 

Arranging the physical setting. Seating is an im- 
portant element in an effective discussion. A com- 
mon, workable arrangement is an informal grouping, 
with chairs in a semicircle or around a large table 
or grouping of tables. You should usually be located 
near the apex of the u-shaped group or wherever all 
the participants can see and hear you. With this ar- 
rangement, learners can see, hear, and participate 
in the proceedings with a minimum amount of strain. 

Recording relevant information. You may wish 
to keep records of the important individual needs and 
issues that are identified during the discussion. By 
also summarizing this information, you can more 
easily identify the general characteristics, the range 
of abilities, and the goals of the class as a whole. 
In order to maintain a nonthreatening atmosphere, 
any note-taking should be done as inconspicuously 
as possible. 

Limitations of group discussion. Group discus- 
sion is not an appropriate method for gathering every 
type of information. Data-oriented information is best 
obtained through institutional intake processes, in- 
formation cards, questionnaires, and the like. 

The public nature of group discussion can also 
limit the range or depth of the topics that can be 
covered. However, this often can set the stage for 
continued discussion on a one-to-one basis. 

Furthermore, if it is not carefully planned and 
directed, group discussion can be time-consuming 
and generally fruitless. It may move slo* ly and may 
be dominated by talkative participants, while others 
remain outside the flow of conversation. 

Questionnaires/Surveys 

You can develop a relatively simple questionnaire 
(or survey) that can provide you with a wide range 
of objective information about individual needs, ex- 
periences, and interests, as well as knowledge about 
how learners assess themselves. You can also get 
a general sense of their written communication skills. 
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If the questionnaire is thoughtfully planned and 
carefully phrased, you can gather a large amount 
of information in a relatively short period of time. 
Another benefit of this approach is that it offers 
learners a private means of conveying personal in- 
formation that they may prefer not to share with the 
group. 

Many instructors use questionnaires during the 
first class session, as well as in ongoing needs 
assessment. For initial needs assessment, some 
teachers expand a basic information card to include 
an interests and needs survey. Others prefer to 
develop separate questionnaires for each of these 
topics. For ongoing needs assessment, you can 
design questionnaire* that both evaluate the sound- 
ness of the original needs assessments and iden- 
tify new needs and interests that have surfaced. 

The amount and range of written information you 
want to obtain will help you determine what type of 
questionnaire you need to develop. The steps in- 
volved in developing a questionnaire are as follows. 

Selecting information. As with any other needs 
assessment procedure, you first need to identify the 
specific in' >rmation that you want to gather. Ques- 
tionnaires can be an effective means for gathering 
and recording the following types of information: 

• Objective information — This can include the 
learner's address, phone number, past educa- 
tion, and occupational experiences. You can 
keep this Information in your records as a 
reference for both planning and evaluation. 

• Basic skills— Data about learners' educational 
history can provide you with some insight into 
their basic skills development. However, this 
does not necessarily tell you what level of skill 
they have achieved. If you determine that you 
need more information, you can design ques- 
tions that will help assess learners' basic 
abilities in reading, writing, and math. 

For example, if you need to learn more about 
learners' writing skills, you might ask them to 
describe, in writing, the responsibilities of their 
current jobs or other life roles, or why they have 
enrolled in your program. To test their reading 
comprehension, you could include a course- 
related reading and ask them to respond to 
questions about what they have read. To assess 
learners' basic math skills, you might devise 
some items that require learners to use the 
computation skills that are required in your 
planned learning activities. 
You could also include some more-subjective 
items. For example, you could simply ask stu- 
dents whether they feel they need to improve 
any of their basic skills in order to meet their 
learning objectives or career goals. 



• Additional information— Much of the informa- 
tion described in the section on group discus- 
sion (e.g., life roles, reasons for enrollment, 
learning styles, career and learning goals, and 
training needs) can also be obtained through 
written surveys and questionnaires. Many peo- 
ple will express their needs and interests from 
a different perspective and with a different em- 
phasis when speaking in a group than when 
responding to a written form. 

Formulating questions. The way in which you 
ask questions will help determine, in part, the nature 
and limits of learners' responses. The following are 
a few standard formats for obtaining a variety of writ- 
ten information. Examples of each major type of item 
are shown in sample 2. 

• Short-answer items— Some information is best 
obtained through items that require only short, 
factual responses or simple yes or no answers 
(e.g., questions about past education or occu- 
pational experience). 

• Checklists— With a checklist, you maybe able 
to determine multiple needs and interests. You 
may also present possibilities that learners 
hadn't considered before. Checklists are par- 
ticularly useful for gathering information about 
learning objectives and training needs, as well 
as rough data about learning styles. 

• Stem items— Stem items provide a lead state- 
ment that the learner completes. Because these 
items are open-ended, they allow for a variety 
of individual responses. The lead statement, 
however, should be specific enough to stimulate 
thought about a particular issue. The amount 
of space you provide for response will depend 
on the maximum amount of information you 
desire. 

• Short essay items— To get an overall view of 
what participants consider to be important and 
how they organize their thoughts and express 
themselves, you might ask them to briefly 
describe particular needs, interests, or ex- 
periences that you need to learn more about. 

• Priority lists— You can obtain some direct, con- 
cise information by asking learners to list and 
rank-order various goals, experiences, and 
responsibilities. To make this manageable, you 
may want to ask them to list a specific number 
of items in each category. 

• Additional information, comments, re- 
quests—Instructors often provide a section for 
any comments or requests learners would like 
to make. This provides learners with an oppor- 
tunity to note any individual needs and interests 
that were not addressed earlier. 
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Designing the questionnaire or survey. 
Regardless of how you formulate questionnaire 
items, it is essential that the learners understand ex- 
actly what they are being asked to do and why they 
are being asked to do it. You may obtain misinfor- 
mation or no response at all if learners have to guess 
at the meaning of a question or if they feel that it 
is purposeless. Thus, questionnaires (and surveys) 
should be clear, simple to follow, and easy to re- 
spond to. The following are some basic guidelines 
for effective questionnaire design: 

• State the purposes of the questionnaire. 
Learners need to know that this information is 
essential to meeting their needs. 

• Clearly state that this information will be held 
in confidence. People are usually more willing 
to provide personal information if they know that 
their privacy is ensured. 

• Sequence and group related items. For exam- 
ple, questions about previous education should 
be chronologically sequenced and grouped in 
one senion^of the form; occupational experi- 
ence st ould be treated in the same manner; 
and so on. 

• Be as brief as possible, including only questions 
that are relevant to your situation. 

• Direct questions to your audier.ie's level of 
comprehension. If you know the 1 3ading level 
is low, write short, simple sentence i using basic 
vocabulary. 

• Provide adequate space for response. 

• Supply legible copies of the questionnaires. 

After you have completed your original design, you 
may want to pilot test the survey using colleagues or 
a few representative students. Ask them to imagine 
that they have been asked to complete this form in 
an initial class session. 

When they have completed it, review their 
responses to the questions. Did you learn anything 
about your "students" in the process? What special 
training needs did their responses reveal? How 
would you plan instruction based on this 
information? 

You might also ask them these questions: Were 
there items that they had difficulty in understanding? 
Did some questions seem pointless? Why? Based 
on the results of your pilot test, you may choose to 
revise your original design. 

Sample 3 is an example of one type of learner 
survey. The first page of the survey is designed to 
obtain basic learner information. Note that the pur- 
poses of the questionnaire are fully stated and the 
learners' privacy is ensured. 




The competency checklist on the second page of 
the survey serves two important functions. The com- 
pleted form provides information about individual 
needs, interests, and general skill levels. The list also 
serves to alert learners to the competencies they will 
need to acquire in the program. 

On the third page is an interest survey. With it, you 
can help learners become more aware of their goals 
and needs. In addition, you will secure information 
about learners 1 interests, their capacity for written 
expression, and their reading habits. Keep in mind, 
however, that learners' responses provide the basis 
for further discussion; they do not provide an ab- 
solute description of the individual. 

The follow-up survey on the fourth page of the 
sample can be valuable in assessing how well 
learners' needs have been met. This information can 
also help you improve instructional planning for 
future courses. 

Limitations of questionnaires. Questionnaires 
provide only a partial vbw of an individual's needs 
and interests. The information that you obtain is 
limited, in part, by the questions included, the way 
they are stated, and the format of the questionnaire 
itself. 

For example, some people do not like the imper- 
sonal nature of written forms and are much more 
open and responsive to more personal approaches 
to information gathering. Furthermore, if the ques- 
tionnaire is not properly presented, learners may 
view it as just one more "unnecessary" piece of 
paperwork that they have to plow through before get- 
ting down to really learning. 
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SAMPLE 3 




SOURCE. The mQjonty of this sample is adapted from an application from Fairfax County (Virginia) Public Schools, Department of Career 
and Resourcb Development Services, Adult and Community Education. The competency checklist on the second page of this sample ts adapted 
from Sidney D. Borcher and John Joyner, Secretarial Science Occupational Performance Survey, Interim Report (Columbus, JH The Center 
for Vocational Education, The Ohio State University, 1973), pp. 43 and 50-55. 




informal Interviews 

Informal, one-to-one interviews are often used in 
both the initial and ongoing phases of needs assess- 
ment. They can be an effective means of doing the 
following: 

• Developing a rapport with each learner 

• Identifying learning activities that are essential 
to meeting the individual's needs, goals, and 
interests 

• Providing an opportunity for individuals to talk 
about important personal experiences and 
issues that they found difficult to discuss in 
writing or in a group context 

• Albwing learners to examine their progress and 
discuss whether and how their needs are be- 
ing met 

• Providing an opportunity for individuals to 
evaluate their original goals and expectations: 
a give-and-take interview situation can help 
learners determine whether these goals were 
realistic, given the range of the program, avail- 
able time and resources, and their interests and 
abilities 

It is possible to explore most types of training- 
needs information in a one-to-one interview. 
However, the interview will be most effective if you 
first identify a limited number of specific topics that 
you want to discuss. Through classroom observa- 
tions and data that you have obtained from other 
needs assessment activities, you can identify topics 
that are most relevant to each individual. 

You will need to formulate interview questions that 
are clear and direct, yet open-ended enough that in- 
dividuals will feel free to bring up important ideas 
that you hadn't anticipated. Ideally, the one-to-one 
interview (1) provides a time and place for an ex- 
change of ideas and (2) allows the person being in- 
terviewed to propose solutions to problems and to 
ask questions. 

The interview can be quite informal and, in fact, 
is probably most effective if you approach it in this 
way. Learners are more likely to be relaxed and open 
if you are relaxed and receptive. Your supportive, 
interested, and noncritical attitude is essential in a 
good one-to-one interview. And don't forget, it is im- 
portant to balance any diagnosis of a weakness with 
a recognition of the learner's strengths and progress. 

Standardized Tests 

Many excellent standardized learning style inven- 
tories, interest surveys, and diagnostic tests are 
available. There are, however, some cautions 
associated with their use, which you as an instruc- 
tor need to clearly understand. 



First, many of these tests were originally designed 
for children who had come from roughly similar 
backgrounds. As a consequence, these tests may 
not yield reliable results if administered to adults. 

Second, the results were used to rank young 
learners in terms of their abilities. It is iuportant to 
note that ranking adult learners according to test 
results should not be the objective of using standard- 
ized tests. Rather, the results should be used (1) to 
help stimulate learners' to think about their goals, 
abilities, ana career directions, and (2) to help you 
design effective instructional plans. 

Third, some learners find standardized tests in- 
timidating. As a result, they may perform poorly and 
resei.t the procedure. Thus, these tests should be 
administered only when it is certain that they will pro- 
vide necessary, relevant information. Furthermore, 
every effort should be made to make the test-taking 
situation as unintimidating as possible. 

And finally, selecting the appropriate test, ad- 
ministering it, and interpreting the test results is a 
complex process. Because of this, most standard- 
ized testing is handled by trained specialists (e.g., 
counselors) who can select appropriate tests for the 
adults in your specific program. They can also in- 
terpret the results for you so that you can use them 
mosi effectively. Learners should also have access 
to the information provided by these tests. 

Despite the very real cautions regarding the use 
of standardized tests, they can provide some useful 
information for learners and instructors— if they are 
appropriately selected and administered. Many of 
the following commonly used tests and surveys have 
been designed specifically for use with adults. 

Interest surveys. Standardized interest surveys 
are designed to help individuals identify and under- 
stand their interests in and preferences for particular 
activities. From these preferences, a diagnosis is 
thon made of the occupation(s) that most closely 
match their interests. Some widely used interest 
surveys include the Kuder Occupational Interest 
Survey, Kuder Career Development Inventory, Ohio 
Vocational Interest Survey (OVIS), and the Strong- 
Campbell Interest Inventory (SCI I). 

Cognitive and learning styles inventories. 
These inventories measure different dimensions of 
learning. Some assess preferences for various types 
of stimuli (e.g., oral, written, visual, hands-on). 
Others help identify such factors as how individuals 
process information, how they are best motivated, 
and their preferred social interactions in learning. 
Commonly used inventories include Dunn, Dunn, 
and Price's Learning Style Inventory (LSI); Hill's 
Cognitive Style Interest Inventory, Gregorc's Trans- 
action Ability Inventory; and the Meyers-Briggs Type 
Indicator (MBTI). 
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Achievement tests. Achievement tests measure 
specific skills, such as verbal communication, 
mathematical computation, and a range of other 
problem-solving skills. There are two basic types of 
achievement tests: survey and diagnostic. The 
survey test can be particularly helpful in pointing out 
group strengths and weaknesses. These tests in- 
dicate a student's general level of achievement in 
such areas as reading and math. Examples of survey 
tests are the subtests of general achievement tests, 
such as the Metropolitan Achievement Test 

The diagnostic test is designed to analyze an in- 
dividual's strengths and weaknesses in a particular 
area (e.g., reading) and to suggest causes for these 
difficulties. 77?e Adult Basic Learning Examination 
(ABLE) and the MEIP Diagnostic Math Test are two 
examples of diagnostic achievement tests. 

Aptitude tests. Aptitude tests provide a basis for 
confirming an individual's ability, with training, to ac- 
quire particular knowledge or skills. One commonly 
used aptitude test is the General Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery (GATB), which is widely used by the U.S. 
Employment Service. The GATB is divided into 
separate tests that measure general learning ability 
(G), verbal ability (V), numerical aptitude (N). spatial 
aptitude (S), form perception (Q), motor coordination 
(K), finger dexterity (F), and manual dexterity (M). 

Other commonly used aptitude tests include the 
Differential Aptitude Test (DAT) and the Flanagan 
Industrial Tests (FIT). These tests measure skills con- 
sidered to be critical for performance in a wide vari- 
ety of jobs. 

Self-Assessment Tests 

Self-assassment tests that include items reflecting 
the reading, writing, and math skills needed in a 
variety of different educational programs are also 
available in some institutions. By completing and 
scoring such a test in private— without the fear of 
embarrassment— adults can get a good picture of 
their readiness for the specific program they want 
to complete (see sample 4). 

These tests help learners to identify their 
strengths. Thus, they gain confidence in their ability 
to succeed. In addition, identifying their weaknesses 
should not dampen their spirits if they know that ade- 
quate means are available to help them overcome 
those weaknesses. 

You may determine that some or all of your 
students would benefit from gaining more awareness 
of their true abilities, skills, and interests. If so, you 



should check with the admissions or counseling of- 
fice in your institution to identify what self- 
assessment tests are available, how they should be 
obtained and administered, and whether any have 
been administered during the intake process. 

In summary, the old adage, "A little knowledge 
can be a dangerous thing," is especially pertinent 
when interpreting personal information. Using only 
limited knowledge provided by rudimentary informa- 
tion, it is far to easy to make stereotyped and false 
assumptions, founded only in cultural cliches about 
profession, age, levels of education, income, race, 
and so on. 

Stereotypes of all kinds are often difficult to dispel. 
These assumptions are formidable barriers to under- 
standing and communication— and are contrary to 
the purposes of learning. As a consequence, you 
need to be alert to your feelings about these factors, 
both negative and positive, and deal with them in 
order to be an effective teacher of adults. 

The information you gather is meant to help you 
get to know each individual in the program well 
enough to design learning experiences that take in- 
to account their particular needs and interests. 
Remember that it is not necessary or desirable to 
collect all the data or use all the techniques that are 
described in this module. You will need to carefully 
identify what training-needs information is really rele- 
vant to your situation; then you can select the ap- 
propriate means of gathering it and determine how 
to interpret it effectively. 
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For further information on gathering learner information, you may wish to 
refer to one or more of the following supplementary references: 

• Buros, ed., The Eighth Annual Mental Measurements Yearbook— This 
reference manual provides information on a variety of standardized 
testing instruments designed to assess such elements as achievement, 
aptitude, interests, and cognitive styles. 

• James and Galbraith, "Perceptual Learning Styles: Implications and 
Techniques for the Practitioner," Lifelong Learning: An Omnibus of Prac- 
tice and Research— This excellent article describes the characteristics 
of each type of learning style. Information on how to help learners iden- 

Ontinnal tify their individual s fy |es and practical applications of this knowledge 

Activity is also P rovided ' 

— • Knaak, Learning Styles: Applications in Vocational Education— Included 

in this document are descriptions of a range of philosophical concepts 
about learning styles and their applications in vocational education. It 
also provides basic information on learning styles assessment in- 
struments, including sources from which they can be obtained. 

• Orlich, Guide to Sensible Surveys— This handbook provides clear, solid 
information on how to develop questionnaires and surveys. 

• Swirsky, A Handbook of Placement Assessment Resources— This is a 
good reference volume, covering a variety of standardized tests. The 
book provides descriptions of each test cited, how each is administered, 
and suggested uses for the information obtained from test results. 
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n . . For advice on how to secure training-needs information effectively and effi- 

A ti°*tv ciently, you may wish to interview instructors, counselors, or other profes- 

Acuvity ^ sionals in your occupational area who are experienced in conducting needs 
assessment activities. Your resource person may be able to help you iden- 
tify appropriate people to interview. 
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Select a specific hypothetical course or program in your occupational area, 
and then develop a written plan for securing initial and ongoing information 
that will enable you to determine individual training needs. Review the type 
of program you are teaching in, its objectives, and its time limits. With this 
knowledge, develop a needs assessment plan that describes the following: 

• The information that you need to secure, and how you will use it 

• When you wiii gather this information 

• The techniques that you will use in gathering this information 




In a simulated classroom or laboratory situation, use your plan to secure ini- 
tial training-needs information from a group of peers. These peers will serve 
two functions: (1 ) they will role-play adult learners in the hypothetical course 
or program for which you have developed a needs assessment plan, and 
(2) they will evaluate your performance. If peers are not available to you, you 
may ask your resource person to role-play an adult learner in your course 
or program. 



Multiple copies of the Training Needs Assessment Checklist: Peer Evalua- 
tion are provided in this learning experience, pp. 41-45. Give a copy to each 
peer or to your resource person before conducting your needs assessment 
activity in order to ensure that each knows what to look for during the activity. 
However, indicate that, during the activity, all attention is to be directed toward 
you and that the checklists are to be completed after the activity is finished. 



While your peers are completing their evaluations, use the Training Needs 
Assessment Checklist: Self-Evaluation, p. 47, to evaluate your own 
performance. 
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TRAINING NEEDS ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST: Peer Evaluation 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that Name 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

tO execute, place an X in the N/A bOX. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



? * / £ 



During the needs assessment activity 
the instructor explair 
it would be used for 

□ □ □ □ 



1. the instructor explained why the information was needed and what r— j r— j r— j r— j 



2. the instructor's questions were clearly stated and easy to understand 

3. I had ample opportunity to provide the instructor with the information i — i i — i i — i i — i 
I consider important I — I I — I I — I I — I 

4. I had ample opportunity to ask questions about the information- i — i « — i i — i i — i 
gathering process and the course or program I — I I — I I — I I — I 

5. the instructor acted genuinely interested in the information I provided □ □ □ □ 

6. I gained some insight into my abilities, interests, and goals . . .... □ □ □ □ 

7. I was comfortable with the activity □ □ □ □ 

8. I felt that my privacy and individuality were respected . . . □ □ □ □ 

9. if written forms were used, the directions were clear and easy to i — i i — i i — i i — i 
understand I — I I — I I — I I — I 

10. if there was a group discussion, there was ample opportunity for all i — i i — ■ i — ■ i — i 

learners to express themselves I — I I — I I — I I — I 
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TRAINING NEEDS ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST: Peer Evaluation 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



During the needs assessment activity: ^ 

1. the instructor explained why the information was needed and what i — i 
it would be used for ' — ' 

2. the instructor's questions were clearly stated and easy to understand Q 

3. I had ample opportunity to provide the instructor with the information i — i 
I consider important ' — ' 

4. I had ample opportunity to ask questions about the information- j — i 
gathering process and the course or program I — I 

5. the instructor acted genuinely interested in the information I provided Q 

6. I gained some insight into my abilities, interests, and goals O 

7. I was comfortable with the activity I— I 

8. I felt that my privacy and individuality were respected Q 

9. if written forms were used, the directions were clear and easy to i — i 
understand ' — ' 

10. if there was a group discussion, there was ample opportunity for all i — i 

learners to express themselves I — I 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ □ n 

□ □ □ 
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TRAINING NEEDS ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST: Peer Evaluation 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that 
each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 
tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- 
cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 
to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Name 



Date 



Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



During the needs assessment activity: * 

1 . the instructor explained why the information was needed and what i — i 
it would be used for I — I 

2. the instructor's questions were clearly stated and easy to understand D 

3. I had ample opportunity to provide the instructor with the information i — i 
I consider important I — I 

4. I had ample opportunity to ask questions about the information- i — i 
gathering process and the course or program I — I 

J. the instructor acted genuinely interested in the information I provided D 

6. I gained some insight into my abilities, interests, and goals D 

7. I was comfortable with the activity D 

8. I felt that my privacy and individuality were respected D 

9. if written forms were used, the directions were clear and easy to i — i 
understand I — I 

10. if there was a group discussion, there was ample opportunity for all i — i 

learners to express themselves I — I 



□ □ 

□ □ 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 



□ 
□ 



□ □ □ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



□ □ □ 
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TRAINING NEEDS ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST: Self-Evaluation 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that Name 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

to execute, place an X in the N/A bOX. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



•4? 



In your needs assessment plan: ^ ^ * ^ 

1. you identified the information necessary for determining individual i — i i — i i — i < — i 
training needs in your situation I — I I — I I — I I — I 

2. you selected needs assessment techniques that were most ap- i — i i — i i — i i — i 
propriate to obtaining the various types of information sought ... I — I I — II — I I — I 

Using your needs assessment plan: 

3. you succeeded in securing the types of training-needs information 

required, including (if appropriate): i — i i — i i — i i — i 

a. demographic information I — I I — I I — I I — I 

b. individual learning styles □ □ □ □ 

c. relevant past experiences □ □ □ □ 

d. relevant past education □ □ □ □ 

e. individual career goals □ □ □ □ 

f. individual learning objectives □ □ □ □ 

q. basic skills and abilities □ □ □ □ 

4. the information gathered was sufficiently detailed so as to be useful □ □ □ □ 

5. the process was quick and efficient □□□□ 
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Review all the completed checklists, identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of your needs assessment activity, and determine what caused each ele- 
ment of your plan to work— or not to work— in the expected manner. On the 
basis of your analysis, revise your initial plan so as to improve the information- 
gathering process in the future. 



After you have revised your initial plan, arrange to have your resource per- 
son evaluate your initial needs assessment plan, the results of your needs 
assessment activity, and your revised plan. Give him/her the Training Needs 
Assessment Checklist: Resource Person Evaluation, pp. 49-50, to use in 
evaluating your work. 
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TRAINING NEEDS ASSESSMENT CHECKLIST: 
Resource Person Evaluation 



Directions: Place an X in the NO, PARTIAL, or FULL box to indicate that Name 

each of the following performance components was not accomplished, par- 

tially accomplished, or fully accomplished. If, because of special cir- Date 

cumstances, a performance component was not applicable, or impossible 

tO execute, place an X in the N/A bOX. Resource Person 



LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In planning to secure information on individual training needs, the 
instructor: 

1 . identified the information needed for determining individual training i — i 
needs in the specific training situation I — I 

2. selected appropriate techniques for obtaining the necessary informa- 
tion, including (if appropriate): 

a. reference to information provided by the institution's intake pro- i — j 
cesses or other existing information I — I 

b. group discussions I— I 

c. basic information cards C 

d. written questionnaires or surveys C 

e< informal interviews I— I 

f. standardized testing Q 

g. self-assessment tests C 

3. planned appropriate initial needs assessment activities O 

4. planned appropriate ongoing needs assessment activities C 

5. suitably structured questions so as to obtain the necessary information O 
5. formulated questions that were brief and clear O 

7. planned adequate time for the needs assessment activities O 

8. provided adequate time and/or space for participants to provide i — i 
information I — I 

9. made provision for recording pertinent information, once obtained O 

10. ensured the confidentiality of personal information O 

11. developed an overall needs assessment plan appropriate to the i — i 
situation I — I 



□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
n □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 
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In improving the original plan, the instructor: 

12. correctly identified all areas in which the original plan needed 
improvement . . 

13. revised the plan in ways that were both appropriate and adequate 



I Level of Performance: All items must receive FULL or N/A responses. If any item receives a NO or PAR- 
TIAL response, the instructor and resource person should meet to determine what additional activities the 
— — — ~ 



□ □ □ ;□: 

□ □ □ 0 
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! • Learning Experience III 



OVERVIEW 




O Well-organized student records serve an important function in needs assess- 
ment, instructional planning, and student evaluation. For information on some 
basic guidelines and methods for keeping simple student records, read the 
following information sheet. 



MAINTAINING STUDENT RECORDS 



Some form of individual student records are kept 
by most instructors as a basis for day-today planning 
and evaluation and to meet institutional requirements 
for documentation. Well-organized and maintained 
records enable you to follow a student's progress, 
determine his/her areas of strength aTid/or 
weakness, and more fairly evaluate whether lib/she 
is meeting instructional and personal objectives. 
Consequently, you will be better equipped to help 
learners meet their goals. 

Depending on the specific learning situation, stu- 
dent records may include some or all of the follow- 
ing items: 

• Basic information cards or sheets 

• Completed needs questionnaires or surveys 

• Information provided from the intake process 
9 Standardized test results 

• Attendance records 

• Briel summaries of tasks learners have per- 
formed, dates p3rformance occurred, and the 
performance rating given 

• Grades, dates, and evaluations of learners' 
projects 

• Notes from observations, interviews, and group 
discussions 

• Notes about learners 1 individual instructional 
plans, modifications, and additions to the plans 

• Notes about group instructional plans, modifica- 
tions, and additions to the overall plan 

• Copies of model student papers and tests 

• Copies of student work that may serve as docu- 
mentation should evaluations and grades be 
challenged later 

Bear in mind that it is not necessary nor is it helpful 
to accumulate records of everything a learner does 
or says. Nor is it sound ethical practice to retain in- 
formation that is potentially harmful to the individual 
if it is viewed out of context or withouv adequate 
documentation. 

Your situation— the type of program in which you 
are teaching, the length and scope of the program, 
and the institution's requirements— will help you 
determine what records you need to keep and how 
you will keep them. For example, you may be re- 
quired to provide stt Jent records to the institution 



that employs you. Some institutions require instruc- 
tors to submit regular reports regarding instructional 
plans and learners' attendance, ai/.ievements, and 
skill levels. 

Thus, you will need to consult w«th your employer 
to determine what records you are required to keep, 
how long they must be retained, and when they must 
be forwarded to administrative offices. Forms that 
outline all required information and the deadlines for 
submitting it may be provided. 

Retaining records can also be useful for your own 
future reference. For instance, if a former student 
asks you to write a letter of recommendation, 
memory alone may not tell you much. With student 
records that include a range of information, you will 
be able to speak more fairly and honestly about the 
individual. 

Legai and Ethical Concerns 

There are federal, state, and local laws govern- 
ing the retention and dissemination of information 
from student records. Guidelines for access to 
records are established by law and local policy to 
protect the rights of individuals, as well as to 
safeguard the institution from legal challenge. You 
will need to consult with administrators or counselors 
at your institution or with local or state education 
agencies to identify guidelines for access, privacy, 
and civil rights perteining to adult student records. 
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It is important to note that the laws governing the 
dissemination of intimation about adult students 
vary from those governing students who are still legal 
minors. If you have been an instructor in a second- 
ary institution, you may be accustomed to sharing 
information about students' activities, trades, atten- 
dance, and progress with their parents. It is neither 
appropriate nor legal, however, to share this infor- 
mation with parents, spouses, or others when 
students are adults. Respect for and protection of 
the confidentiality of student records are essential 
elements of record keeping. 

Safe storage of student records is one way of en- 
suring confidentiality. Records should be stored in 
places that are accessible only to people who are 
authorized to see them. Many institutions provide 
storage spaces (e.g., lockable filing cabinets, desks, 
closets, or offices) for this purpose. If a secure space 
is not available, you may need to store these records 
at home. The most effective way to ensure confiden- 
tiality, however, is to minimize the amount of sen- 
sitive, personal information that you record and 
retain. 

Nevertheless, there may be some situations in 
which it is necessary to make brief notes containing 
personal information. For example, you may have 
noted that an individual was having difficulty coping 
with a broken leg while enrolled in your course. Dur- 
ing that time, the learner's attendance and perfor- 
mance were poor, resulting in a low final grade 
average— even though previous work had been of 
a consistently high quality. 

Information about the learner's condition could be 
initially valuable in understanding and evaluating the 
individual's needs and total performance. Later, it 
would be useful in writing fair recommendation let- 
ters (e.g., to prospective employers). Remember, 
however, that such records are only for your refer- 
ence as an v instructor and should not be forwarded 
to an institution, hiring agency, or employer. 

When compiling student records, it is also essen- 
tial to differentiate between objective and subjective 
data. For instance, assume you have observed 
learners' classroom performance and attendance 
and gathered information about their prior education 
and work experiences. On that basis, then, you have 
formulated a picture of learners' personal charac- 
teristics, overall abilities, and motivations. 

For better or for worse, this picture may be little 
more than conjecture. Thus, it is best omitted from 
student records. Information that is not objective can 
be damaging and unfair, diminishing an individual's 
prospects for future success in employment and 
education. 



For more detailed information about laws regard- 
ing the gathering, retention, and dissemination of 
student information, you may want to refer to the 
Family Educational Rights and Privacy Act passed 
by Congress in 1974 (see sample 5). This act is 
oriented primarily to the privacy rights of secondary 
students and theirfamilies. However, this sample is 
included because the act provides an overview of 
the points to consider in maintaining the confiden- 
tiality of information concerning adult learners. 

In addition, state law may specify how information 
about adult learners is to be handled. These laws 
will vary somewhat from state to state. Thus, you will 
need to check with administrators or state person- 
nel to identify privacy laws that apply in your own 
state. 

Organization of Records 

With a well-organized and streamlined record- 
keeping system, you can easily locate and add im- 
portant information whenever necessary. You need 
to prepare and maintain your system so that records 
are logically ordered and easily accessible and re- 
quire a minimal amount of clerical work. 

It is relatively simple to set up a record-keeping 
system that will meet these needs. There are a few 
basic rules in this procedure: 

• Minimize, as much as is practical, the number 
of records you keep. 

« Include only information that is relevant to 
meeting individual needs, evaluation needs, 
and institutional requirements. 

• Record grades, attendance, etc., in chronological 
order. 

• Logically sequence related types of information 
(e.g., by date, by type of project, by grade, by 
written evaluation). 

• File information about individuals in 
alphabetical order by surname. 

• Make records easy to use— whether for quick 
reference, for adding new information, or for for- 
warding information to program administrators 
when required. 

• Keep up-to-date with record-keeping activities. 
If you wait until the end of the course to com- 
plete your records, they cannot help you in in- 
structional planning— nor is it likely that they will 
provide information that is accurate and com- 
plete. 
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Basic Methods of Record Keeping 

It is possible to develop a relatively simple r r oord- 
keeping system by using one or more of the follow- 
ing methods. Your situation, as well as your personal 
preferences, will help you determine which to use. 

Record books. Many instructors find commer- 
cially designed instructional record books useful for 
keeping concise and easily accessible records. A 
number of formats are available for recording a vari- 
ety of information, including grades, attendance, and 
instructional plans. 

These books are organized to provide for clear 
and systematic record keeping. They are usually 
spiral bound and lie flat when open, making it easy 
to record and refer to the data. Some institutions pro- 
vide record books for their instructors. These books 
are also available at school supply stores (see the 
Yellow Pages of your phone book). 

Record-keeping forms. Some instructors design 
their own record-keeping forms. These often provide 
a one-page reference for individualized instructional 
planning and evaluation. They may also include 
space for a summary of individual needs, related 
learning activities, and any additional information 
that is relevant to the specific learning situation. 

Index card files. Index card files can also provide 
a quick, convenient system for filing basib informa- 
tion cards, as well as cards with brief notes about 
learners' needs, goals, and progress on projects. 
File guides are available, with alphabetic headings, 
numeric headings, or blank tabs that allow for 
headings of your choice. Using these guides, you 
can group information in manageable, easy-to-find 
sections. 

File folders. Manila file folders offer a convenient 
means for organizing loose information, such as 
needs surveys, intake information, student v.ork, and 
information forms. These folders are available with 
alphabetic or blank index tabs that allow you to clear- 
ly identify and systematically organize records. 



Some teachers provide a separate folder for each 
learner and include all ^ r most information about the 
individual in that folder. This method provides easy 
access to an individual's records for reference and 
quick insertion of new information. 

Expandable file folders are designed to accom- 
modate materials requiring more space than the 
stand d manila file folder. Some expandable folders 
have multiple pockets so materials can be sorted by 
type or subject. Some have a flap and tie. These 
folders can be particularly convenient for storage 
and/or transportation of materials. 

Loose-leaf notebooks. Some instructors prefer 
to use loose-leaf notebooks for filing, recording, and 
transporting information. Tab-iniexed subject 
dividers allow you to divide subject areas according 
to your needs. With this simple, portable system, you 
can add or remove information efficiently and review 
records at a glance. An investment in a loose-leaf 
binder and a hole punch may pay excellent divi- 
dends. 

Other storage devices. If you have a large 
number of records to keep, you may want to use a 
filing cabinet or box for more efficient storage. Most 
institutions provide these for their instructors. If not, 
you may wish to purchase an inexpensive filing box 
or carton at an office supply or discount store. 

With the emergence of the small, inexpensive per- 
sonal computer, electronic filing also provides an ef- 
ficient and effective method of maintaining records. 
This may be particularly appropriate if your home 
computer is compatible with the school's. 

Many personal computers can, with the use of 
simple commands, sort student information rapidly 
and present the information on a screen or on hard 
copy. If your records are stored on disks, security 
and safety are enhanced— you can simply carry 
them in your pocket or briefcase. 

Regardless of the record-keeping methods that 
you use, remember that your methods should be 
selected and developed for practical use in your par- 
ticular situation and that the confidentiality of these 
records must be safeguarded. 
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Read the following case study describing how Sarah Morris, a new occupa- 
tional instructor, organized and developed a student record-keeping system. 
As you read, keep in mind the basic concerns, principles, and methods in- 
volved in keeping student records. After completing your reading, critique 
in writing Sarah's record-keeping plans and practices. 



CASE STUDY 

Sarah Morris was teaching her first course in elec- 
trical maintenance, and she was delighted to have 
been selected for this new position. An adult voca- 
tional program had recently been developed by the 
local public school system, and Sarah had been 
asked to teach because of her reputation as a top- 
notch electrical engineer. She, too, felt that her 
axperience provided solid groundwork for this new 
venture, and she was eager to begin teaching. 

As part of her preparation for the course, Sarah 
had talked with expen snced instructors. She had 
also participated in the orientation program that the 
school held for new teaching staff. Sarah had been 
surprised at the emphasis placed on having a good 
instructional record-keeping system. In her view, 
record keeping really didn't seem to have much to 
do with good teaching. However, if the experienced 
teachers thought it was a good idea, she'd have to 
consider it. 

Nevertheless, keeping student records sounded 
like it could involve a lot of unnecessary paperwork. 
Sarah was the head of a division at the plant, and 
she knew what could happen when the need to 
document activities got out of control. A complete 
division could be overwhelmed by record keeping 
and filing— to ihe extent that no one was getting any 
real work rfone. 

Asa matter of fact, a business could end up keep- 
ing records of its records. And the real problem was 
that nobody ever really read most of the records 
anyway— or did they? Regardless, Sarah kept the 
records needed to satisfy company requirements. 
(But it was lucky that there was a secretary to do 
most of the work involved, because she didn't have 
time to do it herself.) 

True, there were some records that had proved 
to be really helpful. Sarah remembered that the files 
on a pilot project had provided good background in- 
formation for planning the multiple phases of a big 
account that they were currently handling. She'd 
been able to review production time factors, suc- 
cesses and mistakes in earlier planning, resources, 
and the scope of tasks involved in meeting projected 
goals. 



Well, Sarah thought. Maybe it was a good idea 
to keep some records of instructional plans— as long 
as they didn't get out of hand. And regardless of her 
personal views, it was clearly important to keep 
whatever records the school required. 

Sarah decided that the best way to handle record 
keeping was to buy a teacher's planning book, stay 
up-to-date with it, and then take the rest of it as it 
came. As a matter of fact, the most efficient way of 
handling "the rest" might be to keep everything that 
seemed related to the course and to sort it out later 
if anyone needed it. 

Satisfied with her plan, Sarah finished other 
preparations for the course and started teaching. 
Now this was the real thing. Working with adults was 
exciting. They had such a broad ranpe of experience 
and brought so much knowledge and enthusiasm to 
the course. 

Jim, for instance, had done some elementary cir- 
cuitry design in his current job and was considering 
a major career move into some field of electrical 
engineering. Was it automotive or industrial engi- 
neering? Or was it Maria who was interested in in- 
dustrial engineering and Jim who was interested in 
computers? So much had been said during that 
class discussion, it was hard to keep it all straight. 

Well, it wasn't really important. What was impor- 
tant was that learners knew what they wanted to do. 
Sarah's job was to teach electrical maintenance so 
that they could get on with their careers, not to keep 
tabs on their personal lives. 

Sarah was concerned about one thing though. It 
was difficult to give enough attention to everyone at 
once, especially since information about each in- 
dividual came from so many different sources- 
tests, questionnaires, conversations, class perfor- 
mance, and so on. It was a shame that she hadn't 
had time to do much with some of that information, 
but she felt glad just to have gotten it all collected 
and onto her desk. Maybe she'd ask Shirley, the 
secretary from the plant, to come in some night to 
work with her on sorting it all out. 
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• However, all in all, class seemed to be going pretty 
well, and Sarah was managing to keep up with most 
things. Having records of instructional plans had 
turned out to oe a real asset, and the grade book 
that the school had provided was quite useful, too. 
Not only had she been able to keep up-to-date with 
learner progress, but she'd also been able to iden- 
tify places where people were having problems and 
to help them out with some specialized instruction. 

In addition, by keeping attendance records in the 
grade book she'd been able to tell Ms. Spinella's 
husband that his wife had in fact been in class on 
October 18. It had also allowed her to note that 
Dolores Fletcher had missed class for three con- 
secutive sessions. 

Dolores was going to miss more important learn- 
ing experiences if she didn't show up soon. :•. was 
a bit odd. At the beginning of the course, Dolores 




had seemed serious eboui the program, yet now she 
wasn't showing up. If her telephone number was 
around somewhere, thought Sarah, maybe she 
should give Dolores a call and see if everything was 
all right. 

Even wP.h all of the planning and paperwork, 
Sarah found that she liked teaching. The students 
were great, and most of them were making a lot of 
progress. Thank heavens the ones who hadn't been 
able to make the grade had had the sense to get out 
early 3ome people just didn't have what it took to 
master a subject as complex as electrical mainte- 
nance. There was no harm in giving it a try of course. 
But now that they were gone, it was really much less 
stressful for everyone. 
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Compare your written critique of the instructor's performance with the model 
critique given below. Your response need not exactly duplicate the model 
response; however, you should have covered the same major points. 



MODEL CRITIQUE 



Sarah Morris put her best foot forward when, hav- 
ing drawn on her occupational experience, she 
acknowledged the usefulness of some records in 
planning and carrying out activities. It was also for- 
tunate that the school had provided her with a grade 
book, which she put to good use by keeping up-to- 
date with grades, evaluations, and attendance 
records. 

Because Sarah maintained and reviewed these 
records, the learners who kept up with the course 
were able to benefit from her awareness of the prog- 
ress they were making and the problems they were 
encountering. Sarah's records allowed her to modify 
and individualize her instructional plans to meet 
learners' actual needs— -in some cases. 

However, although Sarah kept (and made use of) 
some good basic records on item* such as instruc- 
tional plans, grades, evaluations, and attendance, 
her record-keeping practices could be much im- 
proved. She definitely needs to rethink and revise 
a large part of her racord-keeping plans and 
procedures. 

Sarah was correct in thinking that completing un- 
necessary paperwork is essentially a waste of time. 
However, she failed, in many ways, to distinguish 
between valuable and valueless record keeping. 
Some ineffective record-keeping practices in her 
regular workplace had apparently colored her at- 
titude. As a result, she (1) failed to take the time to 
organize, summarize, and file the information she 
obtained from various sources (e.g., information 
cards and questionnaires) and (2) planned to 
haphazardly collect far more information than was 
necessary for meeting individual needs. 

Her record-keeping "plan" was not really much 
of a plan at all; it was primarily a shotgun approach 
to collecting and organizing information. The 
dangers of record keeping that Sarah had shunned 
earlier lay in this approach. Using her nonsystem, 
potentially valuable information was lost in a pile on 
her desk, and many of the benefits that might have 
been gained from her accumulation of relevant in- 
formation were never realized. 



At the outset, Sarah should have reviewed all the 
facts that she knew about the teaching situation. On 
the basis of that knowledge, she could then have 
developed some criteria for identifying relevant in- 
formation to include in her records. Had she done 
this, Sarah could have avoided massive and counter- 
productive information gathering. And with less in- 
formation to deal with, organizing and maintaining 
a record-keeping system would be less awesome a 
task. 

As she reviewed the situation, Sarah also might 
have recognized the need to keep brief notes on per- 
tinent data that surfaced during discussions (e.g., 
Jim's and Maria's goals). With this information as 
a reference, Sarah would have been better able to 
design instructional plans that addressed the precise 
needs and interests of her students. 

The evidence indicates that Sarah made no pro- 
visions for organizing, storing, and reviewing any stu- 
dent records that did not make it into the planning 
and grade books. This created a frustrating situa- 
tion. The organization and review of records depend- 
ed mainly on Sarah's sorting it all cut at some vague, 
future date wh3n, in all likelihood, the information 
would no longer be useful. 

Consider those unfortunate ex-students "who 
hadn't been able to make the grade." They may 
have been quite ccpable of learning electrical 
maintenance? Quite possibly they provided her with 
information about their specific training needs and 
goals as part of the paperwork they completed at the 
beginning of the course. But that paperwork is buried 
on Sarah's desk; thus, their goals and needs re- 
mained buried as well. 

With Sarah's background in engineering, she is 
probably adept at using a microcomputer. This could 
have solved many of her record-keeping problems. 
She p r obably would have found it relatively simple 
to design a program for a record-keeping system that 
provided for easy entry and retrieval of information. 
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Regardless, if Sarah had developed any organized 
and convenient system for maintaining and review- 
ing student records, she would have been better able 
to do the following: 

• Have better access to important information 
when she needed it 

• Keep up-to-date with recording and filing 
information 

• Make quick reviews of the information, noting 
individual needs and when they would need to 
be addressed 

• Use this information to make specif.c modifica- 
tions in the instructional plans in order to meet 
individual needs 

• Make provisions for ensuring the confidentiality 
of student information 



Regarding that last item, it is apparent that Sarah 
neglected to obtain specific information about the 
laws and policies regarding the confidentiality of in- 
formation about adult learners. Or she did not com- 
prehend the seriousness of this matter, since she 
(1) left student information lying unsecured on her 
desk top, (2) provided a husband with information 
about his wife's attendance record, and (3) tentative- 
ly planned to have an outsider sort through personal 
information to which she did not have legal access. 

These serious breaches of legal and ethical codes 
could have been avoided if Sarah had obtained in- 
formation about these policies and handled records 
accordingly. In short, if Sarah had developed an 
organized and accessible record-keeping system, 
based on the needs of the teaching situation, the 
whole process could have been ultimately more prof- 
itable and fair for everyone involved. 



Level of Performance: Your written critique of the instructor's performance should have covered the same 
major points as the model critique. If you missed some points or have questions about any additional points 
you made, review the material in the information sheet, Maintaining Student Records, pp. 52-55, or check 
with your resource person if necessary. 
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Learning Experience IV 



FINAL EXPERIENCE 




-"•'AW 



o 




*For a definition of "actual teaching situation," see lie inside back cover. 
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TEACHER PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT FORM 

Determine Individual Training Needs (N-3) 



Name 



Directions: Indicate the level of tho teacher's accomplishment by placing 
an X in the appropriate box under the LEVEL OF PERFORMANCE heading. 
If, because of special circumstances, a performance component was not ap- 
plicable, or impossible to execute, place an X in the N/A box. 



Date 



Resource Person 



LLVEL OF PERFORMANCE 



In determining individual training needs, the instructor: 
1 . identified the appropriate information necessary for deter- 
mining individual training needs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


* 
□ 


2. 


selected and used appropriate techniques to obtain the 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3. 


explained to the learners why the information was neaded 
and what it would be used for 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


4. 


conducted appropriate initial needs assessment activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


5. 


conducted appropriate ongoing needs assessment 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


6. 


succeeded in securing a sufficient amount of training- 
needs information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


7. 


secured information that was sufficiently detailed to be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


8. 


provided adequate time for needs assessment activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


9. 


secured necessary information quickly and efficiently. . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


10. 


maintained a supportive, noncritical climate during all 
needs assessment activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11. 


helped learners gain insights into their abilities, interests, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12. 


provided opportunities for learners to ask about the needs 
assessment process and the course 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13. 


worked with learners individually to evaluate their needs 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



0° 



r 




J? 











< 

* 


* 


In maintaining a record-keeping system, the instructor: 
14. established an appropriate means for storing information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15. 


recorded and filed pertinent needs information in a timely 
fashion 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16. 


arranged to protect the confidentiality of the information 
collected 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17. 


identified and followed legal or policy procedures for 
gathering and recording information 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



mm 



mm 



Level of Performance: All items must receive N/A, GOOD, or EXCELLENT responses. If any item receives 
a NONE, POOR, or FAIR response, the instructor and resource person should meet to determine what 
additional activities the instructor needs to complete in order to reach competency in the weak area(s). 
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ABOUT USING THE NATIONAL CENTER'S 
PBTE MODULES 



Organization 

Each module is designed to help you gain competency in a 
particular skill area considered important to teaching suc- 
cess. A module is made up of a series of learning experi- 
ences, some providing background information, some pro- 
viding practice experiences, and others combining these 
two functions. Completing these experiences should en* 
abl5 you to achieve the terminal objective in the final 
learning experience. The final experience in each module 
always requires you to demonstrate the skill in an actual 
teaching situation when you are an intern, a student teach- 
er, an inservice teacher, or occupational trainer. 

Procedures 

Modules are designed to allow you to individualize your 
teacher education program. You need to take only those 
moduies covering skills that you do not already possess. 
Similarly, you need not complete any learning experience 
within a module if you already have the skill needed to 
complete It Therefore, before taking any module, you 
should carefully review (1) the introduction, (2) the objec- 
tives listed on p. 4, (3) the overviews preceding each learn- 
ing experience, and (4) the final experience. After compar- 
ing your present needs and competencies with the informa- 
tion you have read in these sections, you should be ready to 
make one of the following decisions: 

• That you do not have the competencies indicated and 
should complete the entire module 

• That you are competent in one or more of the enabling 
objectives leading to the final learning experience and, 
thus, can omit those learning experiences 

• That you are already competent in this area and are 
ready to complete the final learning experience in 
order to "test out" 

• That the module is inappropriate to your needs at this 
time 

When you are ready to compete the final learning experi- 
ence and have access to an actual teaching situation, 
make the necessary arrangements with your resouice per- 
son, if you do not complete the final experience success- 
fully, meet with your resource person and arrange to (1) 
repeat the experience or (2) complete (or review) previous 
sections of the module or other related activities suggested 
by your resource person before attempting to repeat the 
final experience. 

Options for recycling are also available in each of the 
learning experiences preceding the final experience. Ar.y 
time you do not meet the minimum level of performance 
required to meet an objective, you and your resource per- 
son may meet to select activities to help you reach compe- 
tency. This could involve (1) completing parte of the module 
previously skipped, (2) repeating activities, (3) reading sup- 
plementaiy resources or completing additional activities 
suggested by the resource person, (4) designing your own 
learning experience, or (5) completing some other activity 
suggested by you or your resource person. 



Terminology 

Actual Teaching Situation: A situation in which you are 
actually working with and responsible for teaching sec- 
ondary or postsecondary vocational students or other oc- 
cupational trainees. An intern, a student teacher, an in- 
service teacher, or other occupational trainer would be 
functioning in an actual teaching situation. If you do not 
have access to an actual teaching situation when you are 
taking the module, you can complete the module up to the 
final learning experience. You would then complete the 
final learning experience later (i.e., when you have access 
to an actual teaching situation). 
Alternate Activity or Feedback: An item that may substi- 
tute for required Hems that, due to special circumstances, 
you are unable to complete. 

Occupational Specialty: A specific area of preparation 
within a vocational service area (e.g., the service area 
Trade and Industrial Education includes occupational spe- 
cialties such as automobile mechanics, welding, and elec- 
tricity. 

Optional Activity or Feedback: An item that is not re- 
quired but that is designed to supplement and enrich the 
required items in a learning experience. 
Resource Person: The person in charge of your educa- 
tional program (e.g., the professor, instructor, administrator, 
instructional supervisor, cooperating/supervising/class- 
room teacher, or training supervisor who is guiding you in 
completing this module). 

Student: The person who is receiving occupational in- 
struction in a secondary, postsecondary, or other training 
program. 

Vocational Service Area: A major vocational field: agri- 
cultural education, business and office education, market- 
ing and distributive education, health occupations educa- 
tion, home economics education, industrial arts education, 
technical education, or trade and industrial education. 
You or the Teacher/Instructor: The person who is com- 
pleting the module. 

Levels of Performance for Final Assessment 
N/A: The criterion was not met because it was not appli- 
cable to the situation. 

None: No attempt was made to meet the criterion, al- 
though it was relevant. 

Poor: The teacher is unable to perform this skill or has only 
very limited ability to perform it. 
Fair: The teacher is unable to perform this skill in an ac- 
ceptable manner but has some ability to perform it. 
Good: The teacher is able to perform this skill in an effec- 
tive manner. 

Excellent: The teacher is able to perform this skill in a very 
effective manner. 
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Titles of the National Center's Performance-Based Teachsr Education Modules 



Category A: Program Planning, Development, and Evaluation 

A*1 Prepare (or a Community Survey 

A>2 Conduct a Community Survey 

A<3 Report the Findings of a Community Survey 

A-4 Organize an Occuoattonel Advisory committee 

A*5 Maintain an Occupational Advisory Committee 

A-8 Develop Program G&ri and Objectives 

A»7 Conduct an Occupational Analysis 

A-8 Develop a Course of Sfctfy 

A»9 Develop Long-Range Program Piaos 

A-10 Conduct a Student Foflow-Up Study 

A-11 Evaluate Your Vocational Program 

Category B: Instructional Planning 

EM Determine Needs and Interests of St. >:cn!$ 

B*2 Develop Student Performance Objor* t>s 

B-3 Devolop a Unit of Instruction 

B-4 Develop a lesson Plan 

B-5 Select Student Instructional Matoriats 

B-6 Prepare Teacher-Made Instructional Materials 

Category C: Instructional Execution 

d Direct fvetf Trips 

C-2 Conduct Group Discussions. Panel Discussions, and Symposiums 

C-3 Employ Brainstorming, Bu2Z Group, and Ouostion Box Techniques 

C-4 Direct Students in Instructing Other Students 

C-5 Employ Simulation Techniques 

C-3 Guide Student Study 

C-7 Direct Student Laboratory Experience 

C-8 Direct Students in Applying Problem -Solving Techniques 

C9 Employ the Project Method 

(MO Introduce a lesson 

Oil Summarize a lesson 

C 2 Employ Oral Questioning Techniques 

C*t3 Employ R enforcement Technique 

CL* provide Instruction for Slower and More Capable loarners 

<M5 Present an Illustrated Talk 

6-16 Demonstrate a Manipulative Skill 

<M7 Demonstrate a Concept or Principle 

(M8 !jv*,viduallie Instruction 

<M9 Employ the Team Teaching Approach 

C-20 Use Subject Manor Experts to Present Information 

C-21 Proparo Bulletin Boards and Exhibits 

C-22 Present Information witn Models. Real Objects, and Flannol Boards 

C23 Present Information with Overhewd and Opaque Materials 

C-24 Present Information with Filmstrir*) and Slides 

C-25 Present Information with Films 

026 P:osent Information wtth Audio Recordings 

C-27 Presont Information with TotevVld and Videotaped Materials 

C-28 Employ Programmed Instruction 

C-C9 Present Information *i!h the Chalkboard and Flip Chart 

Category D: Instructional Evaluation 

f>1 Establish Sluuent Porformanco Criteria 

f>2 Assess Student Porformamo: Knowledge 

Do Assoss Student Porformanco: /Ottiudos 

04 Assess Student Performance: Skills 

0-5 Determine Studont Grades 

D-6 Evaluate Now Instructional Effectiveness 

Category E: Instructional Management 

E-1 Project Instructional RWiiurce Needs 

E-2 Manage Y jr Budgeting and Reporting Responsibilities 

'•3 Mange for Improvement of Your Vocational Facilities 

E-4 Maintain a Filing System 

E-5 Provide for Studont Safety 

E-6 Provide for the First Aid Needs 0' Students 

E-7 Assist Studonts in Devetopinp, S/if-Discipttne 

E-8 Organize tho Vocational Laboratory 

E-9 Manage the Vocational Laboratory 

E-10 Combat Problems of Student Chemical Use 

Category F: Guidance 

F-1 Gather Student Data Using Formal Data-Collection Tochnk^uOS 
Gathor Student Data Through Portonal Contacts 
Use Conferences to Hr Meet Studont Weeds 
Provide Information on educational and Career Opportunities 
Assist Students in Applying for Employment or Further Education 



F2 
F-3 
F-4 
F-5 



Category G: School-Community Relations 

G«1 Devolop a SchooKComm unity Relations Plan lor Your Vocational Program 

G-2 Grve Presentations to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-3 Devolop Brochures lo Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-4 Prepare Displays to Promote Your Vocational Program 

G-5 Prepare News Roteasoa and Articlos Coocorrung Your Vocational Program 

G-6 Arrange for Television and Radio Presentations 

Concerning Your Vocational Program 

G-7 Conduct an Open House 

G-6 Work with Members of the Community 

G-9 Work with Stale and local Educators 

G*10 Oblain Feedback abou! Your Vocalionil Program 
Category H: Vocational Student Organization 

H-1 Devolop a Personal Philosophy Conceding 

Vocational Student Organizations 

i>? Establish a Vocational Student Organization 

H-3 Prepare Vocalionsl Sludenl Organization Members for loawrship Rotes 

H-4 Assist Vocational Student Organization Members in Developing and 

Financing a Yearly Program of Activities 

H-5 Supervise Activities of the Vocational Student Organization 

H-6 Guide Participation in Vocational Student Organization Contests 
Category I: Professional Role and Development 

1-1 Keen Up-to-datv Profossionalty 

i-2 Ser.o Your Teaching Profession 

1-3 Devolop an Active Personal Philosophy ol Education 

M Serve tho School and Commt«« jty 

1*5 Obtain a Suitable Teaching Position 

i-6 Provide laboratory Experiences for Prospective Teachors 

1-7 Plan tho Student Teaching Experience 

1-6 Superviso Student Teachers 
Category J: Coordination of Cooperative Education 

«M Establish Guidelines for Your Cooperative Vocational Program 

J<2 Manago the Attendance, Transfors, and Term*naU~ . ' • Co-op Studotts 

J*3 Enroll Studo/.is in Your Co-op Program 

J-4 Securo Training Stations for Your Co-op Prograrr 

J-5 Place Co-op Students on the Job 

J-6 Develop tho Training Ability of Orvthe>ob Instructor.?, 

J-7 Coordinate OrvlhoJob Instruction 

J-6 Evaluate Co-op Students' On-the-Job Performance 

J-& Propa:o for Studonts' Related Instruction 

J- 10 Supervise an Em ploy or -Employee Appreciation Event 
Category K: Implementing Competency-Baseo td/catlon (CBE) 

K-l Proparo Yourself for CBE 

K>2 Organlzo tho Content for a CPE Program 

K*3 Organlzo Your Cla*s and Lab to Install CBE 

K-4 Provide Instructional Materials for CBE 

K-5 Manage tho Dairy Routines of Your CBE Program 

K-6 Guio> Your Students Through tho CBc Program 
Category L: Serving Students w'th Cpoclal/Exctjptlonal Needs 

l<1 Preparo Yourself to Servo Exceptional Studonts 

•2 Idontify and Diagnose Exceptional Studonts 

1*3 Plan Instruction for Exceptional Students 

1-4 ProvkJo Appropriate lost ruction*! Materials for Exceptional Students 

1-5 Modify the lea-ning Environment for Exception* Sudtnts 

1-6 Promote Peer Acceptance of Exceptional Students 

L-7 Use instruction*) T*cnnJques to Meet the Needs ot Exceptional Students 

1-6 Improvo Your C01 .munlcatcn Skills 

1-9 Assess tho Progress ol Exceptional Students 

L-10 Counsel Exceptional Students wrth Personal-Social Problems 

1-11 Assist Exceptional Students in Developing Career Planning Skills 

1-12 Proparo Exceptional Students for Cmptoyabtity 

1-13 Promote Your Vocational Program with En, • tionat Students 
Category M: Assisting Students In Impr ..ig Their Basic Skills 

M-1 Assist Students in Achieving Bask; Res' ; Skills 

M-2 Assist Studonts in Developing Technics Reading Skills 

M-3 Assist Students in Improving Their Writing Skills 

M-4 Assist Students In Improving Their Oral Communication Skills 

M-5 Assist Students in Improving Their Math Skills 

M-6 Assist Studonts in Improving Their Survival Skills 



Category N: Teaching Adulta 

rM Proparo !o Work with Adult learners 

N-2 Market an Adult Education Program 

N«3 Determine Individual 1 raining Needs 

N-4 "lan Instruction for Adu^s 

N-5 Manage the Adult instructional Process 

N-6 Evaluate '-he Performance oi Adults 



RELATEL PUBLICATIONS 

Student Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
Resource Person Guide to Using Performance-Based Teacher Education Materials 
Guide to the Implementation of Performance-Based Teacher education 

Performance Based Teacher Education: The State ol the Art, General Education and Vocational Education 



For Informs* 1 ™ regarding availability and prices of these msterlals contract— AAVIM, American Association for Vocational Instructional 
Materials, 120 DrlnVnter Engineering Center, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia 30602, (404) 542-2586 
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